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FAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
TRADE & PRODUCTION OF BRITAIN 


PRODUCTION ROUND-UP 


The past three years have witnessed 
the reconversion of British industry 
to peacetime production and _ the 
gradual taking up of slack capacity. 
It was this process which made pos- 
sible such a rapid expansion of pro- 
duction and exports. The process is 
now more or less complete, and 
further expansion must depend upon 
increasing the efficiency of industry, 
both by getting more out of existing 
machines and by installing new and 
better ones 


Index of Industrial Production 


(1946=100) 

1946 1947 1948 
BADE oe eis. cy gD we WA 19 
POD Lun, Hasek OD. , 584. 122 
March. .. .. 98 99 119 
A ee Tiss 80 eil OSie 128 
CRT oy 2 ei eles i Rag 1 as 
ROE Gy OS Ia 128 
TY ce 8 107, 112 
Beg te 2 03-104 110 
abt Pe Ae Ti0g (115% 158 
ete ted. 110. 8720 
Nov. 110 123 
Dec 106 115 


The table above gives a month-by- 
month comparison of production figures 
for each of the post-war years. In 
no month during the first half of 1948 
was production less than 8 per cent. 
above the corresponding month of 
1947, but there was’a more severe sea- 
sonal decline in July and August 1948 
than in either of the two previous 
years. As a result, production in the 
third quarter of 1948 was actually 
below the level reached during the 
fourth quarter of 1947. This fact, 
however, does not in itself necessarily 
justify pessimistic conclusions about 
the general trend of  prodi-tion. 
Neither in 1946 nor in 1947 was there 
any marked rise <uring the first nine 
months of the year, ye! production 
took a big jump in tue rinal quarter. 

Highlights in production during 
recent wesks have included the follow- 
ing items:— 


(a) Steel output has recovered 
rapidly after the holidays. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and cast- 
ings during October was at the 
annual rate of 15.5 million tons, 


compared with 15.1 million tons 
in the first half-year. This is 
a record for the industry. The 
only other major steel-producing 
countries in which output since 
the war is ‘known to have ex- 
ceeded the pre-war peak are the 
United States, Czechoslovakia 
and Sweden 

Cotton yarn output during the 
five weeks ending November 6th 
averaged 18.36 million lbs a 
wesk. Output in October was 
the highest for any month since 
the war. 

(c) This year’s harvest yielded a re- 
cord potato crop and better crops 
of wheat and barley than in 
either of the two previous years. 

On the other hand output of coal in 

recent months has been disappointing, 
and weekly production of deep-mined 
coal averaged 3.6 million tons from July 
te October compared with 3.8 million 
in the first half of the year. This de- 
cline is only partly due to holidays and 
other normal seasonal factors. Output 
per man-shift has not risen appreciably 
in the past year, and there has been a 
marked increase in absenteeism during 
recent months. 


(b) 


Manpower and Employment 


Civil employment at the end of Sep- 
tember was at the record level of 
19,183,000. Tine number of unemployed 
in the middle of October was 314,000—- 
about 1% per cent. of the total indus- 
trial population; the rise of 20,000 over 
the previous month was largely ac- 
counted for by. persons displaced from 
holiday trades and not yet reabsorbed 
elsewhere. During the first nine months 
of the year there were considerable in- 
creases in manpower in the consumer 
service (eg. catering, entertainment, 
sports), distribution, public services 
and building and civil engineering. 


The basic industries (mining agri- 
culture, transport, shipping and pub- 
lic utilities) employed 87,000 more 


in September than at the beginning of 
the year, and manufacturing industries 
60,000 more. The increases of 31,000 in 
textiles and 7,000 in coal-mining were 
far below the needs of these two indus- 
tries. 


INVESTMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The modernisation, re-equipment and 
expansion of key industries occupy a 


cental place in'the recovery plans of 
the U.K., as they do in the plans of all 
European industrial countries. To pro- 
duce the goods needed both for home 
consumption and for export, in the 
right quantities and qualities and at 
competitive prices, will require expand- 
ed capacity irf certain lines and modern- 
isation in others, besides some entirely 
new developments. Current investment 
in fixed capital is estimated to be about 
£2,000 million, compared with £1,900 
million (at 1948 prices) in 1938. 


Guiding Considerations 


Physical shortages, especially of steel 
and timber, limit the amount of invest- 
ment that can at present be under- 
taken. It is obviously essential that the 
resources available should go into those 
types of investment that contribute 
most to economic recovery. There may 
often be room for differences of opinion 
about how the allocation of resources 
should in practice be made, but there 
is no difference of opinion about the 
validity of certain general considera- 
tions, such as the following: — 


(a) There are certain types of invest- 
ment which will be of direct help 
in closing the overseas trade gap 
—either by developing home pro- 
duction to replace dollar imports 
(e.g. agriculture, printing and 
office machinery, various types of 
machine tools); or by increasing 
production (or reducing costs) of 
goods destined for desirable ex- 
port markets. 

Basic shortages of certain widely 
used materials and components 
are holding up production (e.g. 
caustic soda, ball bearings, preci- 
sion chain, refractory bricks). In- 
dustries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these products obviously 
have a high claim on our invest- 
ment resources. 

We must maintain the efficiency 
of the industries and _ services 
upon which the successful pro- 
duction of finished goods depends 


(b) 


(c) 


(e.g.2 coal, oil, electricity, steel, 
cement, transport, water). 
(d) The nation’s economic strength 


depends on the provision of ade- 
quate social services, including 
housing, health and education. 


The Memorandum covering the revis- 
ed U.K. Programme lst July 1948 to 
30th June 1949 gives an outline of the 
investment to be carried out during this 
period in some of the main fields. The 
following are examples: 
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Coal, About £25 million will be 
spent in 1948/9 on the modernis- 
ation of the coal industry. Rough- 
ly one-fifth of this will be used 
in replacing out-of-date equipment, 
another fifth on coal preparation 
plant and a further fifth on large 
schemes for the redevelopment of 
existing pits and the sinking of 
new ones. The remaining two- 
fifths will cover projects designed 
to get a rapid increase of output 
or reduction of costs — under- 
ground mechanisation, reorganis- 
ation of haulage, drift-mining. 


Electricity. £130 million is ear- 
marked for the further develop- 
ment of electricity supplies in 
1948/9, 


Oil. Large sums are being spent 
on building new: refineries at home 
and expanding production of crude 
oil by British-controlled companies 
overseas, 


Steel. 1949 is the peak year in 
the programme for developing Bri- 
tain’s steel industry. The work to 
be done in 1948/9 will cost £40 
million. The largest scheme is a 
project at Margam in South Wales 
for the production of sheet and 
tinplate with integrated steel works 
to supply hot strip. This was 
started in 1947 and will not be 
finished until 1952. : 


Chemicals. Britain’s chemical 
industry is bsing expanded to pro 
vide more basic chemicals, dye- 
stuffs and plastics for our own use 
and for export. 


Other Industries. In the cotton, 
rayon, pottery and hosiery indus- 
tries a programme for modernis- 
ation of equipment and improve- 
ment of factory conditions is being 
pressed forward with the object 
of attracting more labour to these 
industries, raising the output per 
head and lowering costs. 


Quick Results 


Few of these development plans are 
likely to yield results during the next 
twelve months, and some of the projects 
already started will not be completed 
for four or five years. Capital invest- 
ment cannot in fact provide an immedi- 
ate solution of the difficulties, and in 
the short run one must look to other 
methods of increasing production. Since 
little further increase can be expected 
in total manpower resources, attention 
must be concentrated on redeploying 
the existing labour force and increasing 
cutput per man. Improved workshop 
layout, renunciation of restrictive prac- 
tices, better incentive schemes, avoid- 
ance of waste, simplification of office 
routine, more regular attendance—these 
are some of the ways in which produc- 
tivity can be increased in a matter of 
months rather than years. The wide 
variation in efficiency to be found in 
nearly every industry today suggests 
that great expansion of output could be 
obtained by bringing the performance 
of all units up to the level of the best 
—and in many cases this would not in- 
volve any major re-equipment. 
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PROGRESS OF HONGKONG’S 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


By E. HIMSWORTH 


Superintendent, Imports & Exports Department, Hongkong 


As a large commercial entrepot, 
Hongkong is sept to overlook its indus- 
tries and to discount the contribution 
which they make to the welfare of the 
Colony. They are but a fraction of our 
commercial activity, but that should 
not lead us to ignore them because 
they are a very important part of our 
economy. They add a not insignificant 
quantity to cur national income, they 
provide work for nearly 100,000 per- 
sons and a means of livelihood for 
their dependents. They are marketed 
all over the world and as_ such they 
&re an advertisement for the industrial 
potential and the skill of the workers 
who make them. 


Hongkong’s light industries have 
never had an easy time. Since the 
great expansion in the 1930's they 


have had to meet a depression and 


SUMMING UP OF CURRENT U.K. 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


(1) The export target for the end of 
1949 is a rate of export 55 per cent. 
greater than in 1938. The main ob- 
stacles to the expansion of exports in 
the next twelve months are likely to be 
shortage of steel and other raw mate- 
rials at home and severe import restric- 
tions and growing competition abroad. 
Big increases are needed in exports of 
pottery and glass, cutlery and hard- 
ware, chemicals, machinery, cotton and 
electrical goods. 

(2) Just over half United Kingdom 
exports and reexports in the first nine 
months of this year were sold in Com- 
monwealth markets, Australia and 
South Africa being the two largest cus- 
tomers. The rate of industrial develop- 
ment in West Europe and the Common- 
wealth and Empire depends to a large 
extent upon the supply of British capi- 
tal goods. Much the largest single share 
- these goods goes to India and Pakis- 
an 


(3) There has been no appreciable 
increase since last year in the percent- 
age of U.K. exports going to Canada 
and the U.S.A. A large expan- 
sion of sales in these markets is 
needed to ensure vital supplies of food 
and raw materials from across the At- 
lantic. For the time being E.R.P. aid 
is enabling these supplies to be main- 
tained; but when aid ceases—in four 
years at the outside—the U.K. will only 
be able to import what can be paid for 
out of current dollar earnings. 

(4) Investment in fixed capital in 
the United Kingdom is at present run- 
ning at an annual rate of about £2,000 
million, slightly more than in 1938. An 
extensive programme of investment is 
a necessary condition of long-term in- 
dustrial progress, but it is not an im- 
mediate solution of the nation’s econo- 
mic problems. To increase production 
in the short run the British people must 
make better use of the machinery and 
equipment which they already possess. 


extensive competition from other coun-- 
tries. They have had to meet the 
competition of the great industrial 
areas of Europe and America. They 
have been subject to and will be sub- 
ject again to the competition of the 
highly organised industry of Japan. 
They have been dependent on overseas 
markets and have been subject to 
disappointments and regulations im- 
posed by importing countries. Yet, in 
spite of these difficulties, they have, 
by sheer grit and determination, 
carved out for themselves a niche in 
the commerce of the world, a place 
they have come to stay and I have no 
doubt that they will prove as success- 
ful in the future as they have in the 
past. 

The results of the initiative and 
enterprise of the Chinese Manufac- 
turers Union are shown at the Indus- 
trial Products Exhibition of Hongkong. 


The variety of the commodities and- 


general high quality speak volumes 
for the determination of the Chin- 
ese manufacturers to enlarge and 
extend the scope of industry in Eong- 
kong. ee 

We have great opportunity to in- 
crease our manufacturing activities. 


“is the haven of law and order and 
financial stability in the Far East, 
much capital has sought refuge in 


our territory since the close of the 
war and this is looking for possibilities 
of investment in local industry. We 
welcome such moves which _ should 
add to the greatness and importance 
of our territory. 

The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union 
has blazed the way and the Colony 
cwes a deep debt of gratitude to those 
who took the risks and provided the 
ability to Hongkong as a manufactur- 
ing centre. In the face of the obstacles 
and competition of other sources, it 
must have required an act of great 
faith to embark on the unknown seas 
of industry in those early days; it is 
that same faith which induced indus- 
try to start again when the stifling 
grip of the Japanese invader had been 
withdrawn. 

I hope the members of the public who 
have seen the products of Hongkong’s 
industry displayed, will have noted 
their high quality and utility. I hope 
they will draw the obvious conclusion 
which is that thev should, wherever 
possible, purchase and use these pro- 
Cucts in their daily life. I can speak 
from experience. 
_ I myself have long ago ceased to be 
influenced by the high pressure ad- 
vertising of imported goods and found 
in nearly all cases that the local pro- 
ducts are cheaper and often have a 
longer life than those which have 
come from the highly organised indus- 
trial centres overseas. 

Tt is sometimes wiser to look -be- 
yond the packing of a product and to 
judge an article by the length of its 
life and its utility. On this basis the 
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THE “SMALL MAN’S” BURDEN 


The extent to which war and the 
threat of invasion press upon the “small 
anan”, is vividly shown in a report that 
the Shanghai Ganeral Labour Union 
has decided to forward a petition to the 
Central Government in Nanking, to the 
‘effect that when a factory is trans- 
ferred to the south or elsewhere, the 
workers and their families shall go 
with it. 

Just as during the last war many 
industries were removed to the in- 
terior of China, so now the Union 
evidently fears that the same process 
is being considered, with the south as 
the destination, It is possible that 
the knowledge that a considerable 
mumber of Shanghai cotton mills 
jaave now established or are about to 
establish branches in Hong Kong, has 
caused the workers in Shanghai to 
fear the suspension of the Shanghai 
yiills. As there is no alternative but 
starvation for themselves and their 
families should they lose their liveli- 
hhood—and some of the large cotton 
mills employ from 6,000 to 7,000 peo- 
ple—from the Union’s point of view 
the situation is grave. At the same 
time, though one must sympathise 
with the workers in their anxiety, one 
wonders whether their wholesale 
transfer would be a solution, in view 
of the many problems that would be 
involved, such as the acute housing 
shortage existing in most places. 
¢ Scme of the new mills now operat- 
ing in Hong Kong have, it is true. 
brought a small nucleus of workers 
from Shanghai, but the original mills 
pave not '!been affected by this trans- 
er. 
aly list of the new mills referred to 
is given in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review of October 27. 

Coupled with the above petition is 
the further suggestion, that the war- 
time prohibition shall be enforced 
against the closure of a factory or an 


ASSET ST DEE ASE AEN SELES IE TAY TES 


Hongkong manufacturers hold 
their own with any. 
_ And what of the future? Hongkong’s 
industry has a long way to go and it 
has much to learn. But there has 
been, and there still is, a large amount 
‘of that elusive quality we call enter- 
prise among our local industrialists. 
The start has been made; the future 
‘calls for more advanced production 
methods and better organisation, both 
inside the factories and in the market- 
ing of their products. I myself have 
little doubt that these will be forth- 
‘coming and that the Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Union will find more extensive 
and fruitful fields in which to operate. 
The Hongkong industrial’ products 
‘exhibition proclaims two __ things; it 
tells first of the stage which has been 
reached in Hongkong industry but it 
implies an even greater suggestion, 
for it points to the direction in which 
Hongkong industry under the guidance 
‘of the Manufacturers’ Union is pro- 
gressing. That excellence which we 
see is the promise of the grandeur 
that is to be 
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industrial establishment without a 
valid reason. This would, inter alia, 
apply to the Yeported susjension of 
some 100 tobacco plants in Shanghai, 
affecting, according to the Shanghai 
Evening Post, about 60,000 workers. 
Although notified of the closure, the 
workers refused to ieave the pre- 
mises, and have appealed to the 
Bureau of Social Affairs to investigate 
the situation. The city authorities 
have also been appealed to by tobacco 
workers for a reduction in the tobacco 
and cigarette tax, which would enable 
the costs of operation to be lowered 
as a first and important step towards 
an improvement in sales. 

Meanwhile, it is symptomatic of the 
utter ignorance prevailing in regard to 
the Communists, that the passenger 
traffic is very large both to and from 
north and south China and Hong Kong. 
Many of the people who fled to Hong 
Kong in the first flush of fear, are now 
returning to their homes, and steam- 
ship and ’plane bookings continue to 
be heavy in each direction. 

As a further. proof of the lack of 
confidence in the mind of the “small 


man”, crowds have been’ milling 
around the premises of the Central 
Bank, the Bank of China, the 
Bank of Communications, and the 
Farmers’ Bank in Shanghai, in the 
hope,—all too sadly disappointed,— 


of being able to exchange their rapidly 
depreciating paper money for gold. 
Sales of gold and silver bullion to the 
public were at first restricted, to ten 
ounces per person per day, and a total 
of 600 persons only was thus accom- 
modated daily—or 150 applications 
through each bank. It is easy to 
understand what numbers were turned 
away. most of them belonging to the 
poorer classes. Central Bank figures 
showed the total sales of bullion from 
Wovember 22 to December 6 to be 
105,517.81 ounces. 

After a short while of gold “ration- 
ing” of 10 ozs, the daily quota was 
reduced and the number of applica- 
tions accepted during one day shrunk 
so that, in fact. the official gold sales 
came to a practical standstill. As the 
black market price rose, in keeping 
abreast of the progressive monetary 
inflation, the official price was soon 
only about half of it, and those few 
lucky and privileged ones who secured 
one ortenozs of gold at 2.000 yuan per 
oz (i.e. 1,000 as cost and 1,000 as so- 
called frozen deposit) could reap fan- 
tastic profits. 

The storm on the Central Bank of 
China, organised by Shanghai’s most 
notoricus commodity ramp specialists, 
popularly known as the “Yellow 
Oxen”, deprived private individuals of 
any chance to invest their “gold” yuan 
in gold. While in September and 
October the common people were com- 
pelled, under dire threats, to surrender 
their gold savings at the rate of “gold” 
yuan 200 per oz, now they were not 
even able to buy back part of their 
possessions at the official price of 2,000 
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yuan; they must go to the native gold 
and exchange dealers where last week 
approx. 3,500 yuan bought one oz of 
gold. 

Except for Shanghai, where some 
sporadic gold sales by the Central 
Bank of China continue, all other offl- 
cial gold sales have been suspended 
since several weeks. The first sus- 
pension was announced in Canton, on 
December 5, after only a few days of 
sales which quickly exhausted the 
available stocks although, at that time, 
the. official price was slightly higher 
than the black market rate. 

Inspired reports were circulated 
which stated that sales may be re- 
sumed but at 100% premium, i.e. at 
4,000 yuan per oz. As, however, the 
depreciation of the Chinese currency 
is gathering increasing momentum it 
is impossible to continue official gold 
sales at fixed prices, and probably the 
best solution would be the free sale 
of gold by the Central Bank of China 
at an cpen market rate. How soon the 
gold stock, acquired by the Chinese 
Government from the compulsory con-. 
version, following the temporary out- 
lawing of gold, silver and foreign cur- 
rency possessions of August 19, would 
be exhausted remains to be seen; it 
would appear only fair to the common 
people if the Central Bank of China, 
following President Chiang’s statement 
that “what has been taken from the 
people will be used for the people”, 
would re-sell gold at a free market 
rate to all comers. It was, by all 
means, a very “profitable” business, 
to “convert” gold at 200 yuan per oz, 
and to sell it back at 2,000 or 4,000 
or 6,000 yuan. 


JOURNALS BY AIR 


Some time ago, arrangements were 
made by the Advertising & Publicity 
Bureau to have the London Economist 
sent by air to Hongkong and already 
a number of business men are avail- 
ing themselves of this opportunity to 
get the journal “hot” from the press. 
As a matter of fact it reaches sub- 
scribers within four days after mail- 
ing, and is proving so successful that 
negotiations are being made in regard 
to a similar arrangement with the New 
Statesman & Nation. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review 
has had a similar arrangement with the 
United Kingdom for some time and, as 
a result, a growing number of readers 
at home are availing themselves of 
this opportunity of having reports of 
affairs in the Far East in the quickest 
possible time. 


The two-way interchange of reports 
is another indication of the close re- 
lationship existing between countries 
in this shrinking world, and the para- 
mount importance of early informa- 
tion in regard to their financial, 
economic, and political conditions, 
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EXODUS OF CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
JEWS FROM SHANGHAI 


After about ten years’ residence in 
Shanghai, a result of the Nazi per- 
secution and expulsion, the majority 
of Jewish refugees from Central and 
Eastern European countries have now 
left Shanghai never to return to China. 
Their experiences during their stay in 
Shanghai after the Japanese invasicn 
and subsequent assumption of Chinese 
control were such as to discourage any 
Europeans from prolonged living in 
China. Never did the Chinese authori- 
ties, as is often, contrary to facts, 
allesed by them, prove of assistance 
to the refugees while many acts un- 
friendly and discriminatory can be 
cited. 

At last week’s large-scale evacua- 
tion of Jewish residents from Shang- 
hai—50 people left on the 24th and 
another 800 are scheduled to sail on 
January 2, all for Israel—a Jewish 
person, one of the lucky evacuees, was 
reported by a news agency to have 
stated that “the Chinese Government 
welcomed Jewish displaced persons 
and gave them sanctuary’ and he 
added that “Jewry will never forget 
China's kindness’ at their time of 
need”, These words were _ probably 
uttered with the intention to assure 
non-interference by the Chinese au- 
thorities with the future evacuations 
of Jewish ex-refugees and also to 
create an atmosphere of good will, 

Unfortunately, it is not in con- 
formity with facts that the Chinese 
Government did anything like ‘“wel- 
coming” the Jews escaping from Nazi 
pogroms. On the contrary, Chinese 
Consulates in Europe refused to issue 
visas to Jews who applied for entry 
into China and only very few ex- 
ceptions, in the case of physicians and 
some merchants, were made, 

* * * * 


The “sanctuary” offered 
consequence of non-existence of 
passport and immigration regulations 
in the International Settlement and 
the French Concession of Shanghai; 
this fact was quickly made known in 
Europe where hundreds of thousands 
of Jews faced merciless annihilation at 
the hands of the Nazis and where any 
chance of escape was grasped. As most 
countries admitted only small numbers 
at a time which were absolutely in- 
adequate in relation to the gravity of 
the problem of the people confronted 
with the alternative of expatriation or 
extinction in  Hitler’s concentration 
camps, a considerable number of Jews 
made their way to the International 
Settlement and French Concession of 
Shanghai. At first they arrived in 
small batches, from about beginning 
of 1988 to spring 1939, but then 
many thousands landed and by the end 
of 1939, when the war in Europe 
already was raging, some 24,000 Jews 


itself as a 


mainly from Germany, Austria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Poland, Hungary, had 
come to stay in Shanghai (a few 


hundred subsequently left for the 
foreign administered part of Tientsin, 
others for the Chinese interior). To- 
wards the end of 1939 the authorities 
in Shanghai, viz. the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council (for the Settlement) the 
French Consul General (for the Con- 
cessicn) and the Japanese general in 
command of the troops in occupation 
of the northern and northeastern parts 
of .the Settlement (Hongkew and 
Yangtszepoo) introduced a new mea- 
sure which required persons landing 
at Shanghai to produce funds or 
possess guarantees of at least US$200, 
thus trying, without much success in 
the end, to curb the influx of destitute 
refugees from Europe. There never 
was any Chinese authority consuitted 
nor in power to admit or to refuse 
entry into the International Settle- 
ment or the French Concession of 
Shanghai; but to judge from the re- 
tusals of Chinese ccnsular authorities 
in European cities one can assume 
that in case of Shanghai having been 
a -Chinese administered city in pre- 
war years, no refugees (except a few 
selected individuals) would have found 
“sanctuary” or “enjoyed Chinese hos- 
pitality.” 
a * * 

During the short period prior to 
the outbreak of the Pacific War in 
December 1941, the Jewish refugees’ 
business in Shanghai prospered which 
was partly due to the initial help 
rendered by their coreligionists, mostly 
of British and ex-Russian nationality, 
and to the spirit of enterprise coupled 
with ingenuity and thriftiness dis- 
played by the newcomers. The Jewish 
share in the building of Shanghai has 
been outstanding in the past; traders 
trom Baghdad and Bombay were most 
conspicuous among the early settlers 
on the muddy banks of the Whangpco 
and Jewish merchants and financiers 
created great wealth especially by the 
promotion of commerce and construc- 
tion of buildings. In relation to the 
achievements of the early Jewish 
traders and bankers many of whom 
were firmly established in Shanghai 
more than 100 years ago, the Central 
European refugees from Hitler terror 
did not contribute very much to the 
prosperity of Shanghai but it must be 
considered that their time of stay was 
short and that the period of war and 
destruction, during which they came 
and now are leaving, was not con- 
ducive to large-scale improvements 
and advance. 


Nevertheless, the European refugees 
built up a whole small town almost 
complete in every respect—often called 
“Little Berlin”, or “Little Tel-Aviv’— 
in the eastern Hongkew section of the 
Settlement which, when they arrived, 
was a scene of utter ruin and desola- 
tion with hardly any Chinese remain- 
ing where a short while ago Japanese 
and Chinese armies fought bitterly 
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and conflagrations. razed practically 
the whole area to the ground. Apart 
from this remarkable achievement of 
building up with hardly any funds at 
their disposal hundreds of houses, 
workshops, stores, Offices etc. the 
Jewish refugees created a number of 
new manufacturing industries which 
entrenched themselves firmly in the 
economic life of Shanghai and in- 
creased its exports. They became 
leading in the fashion industry 
especially ladies’ wear and accoutre- 
ments, and rather prominent in the 
manufacture of leathergoods, phar- 
maceuticals, fine chemicals. In foreign 
trade, either independently or in co- 
operation with ojid-established firms,, 
the European refugees were able to: 
show their characteristic qualities and 
many business men made good with- 
in a short time. The _ entertainment. 
industry was another field for work 
and investment and _ night clubs, 
cabarets, tea rooms and }restauranis 
were springing up all over Shanghai 
owned and managed by Jewish re- 
fugees. There were naturally many 
people, old, sick and incapable of ad- 
justment to the new oriental environ- 
ment, who could not make a living 
but they were fully taken care of by 
their own community, with the help 
of British and American Jews’ funds 
which help during the _ strenuous 
years of Japanese occupation (1942- 
45) was further extended with Ameri- 
can Jewry maintaining the majority 
of the poor and nonearning refugees. 


When the Japanese army in the 
Shanghai area started to segregate 
Jewish refug2es who entered Shanghai 
after 1938 and compelled them to move 
to one designated area—the sector of 
Hongkew which was previously de 
veloped by them into “Little Tel-Aviv” 
—much property losses were suffered 
by those who had their houses and 
shops in other parts of the city. It 
was then that many Chinese, termed 
“puppets” and followers of Wang 
Ching-wei’s government, took full ad- 
vantage of the predicament of the re- 
fugees and much looting accompanied 
the forced removal to Hongkew. To 
heap insult on injury, there appeared in 
the Chinese press of Shanghai many 
anti-semitic articles, an entirely new 
feature in Chinese political life, and the 
slanderous Nazi-vocabulary was trans- 
lated into the Chinese language.  Ail- 
though most Chinese ignored these 
abusive publicity, some of tha mud 
stuck. During the Japanese occupation 
period many Chinese officials, particu- 
larly in the police, subjected the refu- 
gees to humiliating treatment and man- 
handling of Jewish women was often 
recorded even in the post-war period 
when the U.S. Army and Navy had 
arrived in Shanghai and were on the 
spot to protect European women from 
unprovoked assaults. 


At the termination of the war, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek dis- 
patched a message of comfort to the 
refugees concentrated in the Hongkew 
“Ghetto” and he assured them of his 
special consideration and of equal 
treatment like the nationals of the 
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other Allied powers. But these words 
proved empty; the Jewish refugees, 
being in fact stateless persons, were 
restricted as to their movements in and 
out of Shanghai, domestic travel 
papers and exit visas were demanded 
(later to be extended for a time also 
to other foreigners) and no restitution 
or compensation was made for proper- 
ties taken away by so-called puppet 
Chinese. If any former Jewish re- 
fugee properties were taken away 
from the wrongful possessors it was 
only to satisfy the incoming Chinese 
from Chungking. 


* % * * 


In the post-war period general con- 
ditions in Shanghai turned out to be 
most unsatisfactory and many for- 
eigners were psychologically not pre- 
pared to continue living in a Chinese 
administered city. Practically all 
Jewish ex-refugees were anxious to 
leave after Shanghai was incorporated 
into China which meant, for all for- 
eigners and also for old resident Chi- 
nese, that the insecurity and lack of 
order of the rest of China was to be 
extended to the previously foreign 
administered areas of Shanghai. Law- 
lessness, graft, venal officials, corrupt 
police and courts, undisciplined sol- 
diery, secret service extralegal pres- 
sure, superimposed on the general pic- 
ture of economic deterioration in a 
civil war ridden country, unnerved the 
majority of foreigners in Shanghai and 
the scramble to get out of the mess 
became ever more urgent. Thanks to 
the assistance rendered by th U.S. and 
the British Commonwealth many for- 
mer refugees could leave Shanghai to 
settle in new countries, to return to 
their places of origin or to start a new 
life in Palestine, the land of their an- 
cestors, 


Now, in the recent general rush, 
when the authority of Nanking dis- 
integrates and when prior to the entry 
of the Communist armies conditions of 
confusion and terror are anticipated, 
a large number of Europeans and 
Americans in Shanghai have left or 
are preparing to leave, and among 
them are many Jewish  ex-refugees 
who, through the help of the Jews 
from America, are able to go to the 
meanwhile securely established state 
of Israel. When finally arriving there, 
they are not likely tc remember China 
with much emotion except relief; and 
in Israel they will find that the at- 
titude of the Nanking regime in the 
matter of the Jewish-Arab dispute, as 
brought out at the sessions of the 
United Nations, has created anything 
but sympathy for Nanking. Usually 
following slavishly the lead of Wash- 
ington in matters of international 
policy, in the Palestinian question the 
Nanking regime’s representatives have 
taken a different stand by supporting 
the claims of the Arab League not for 
reasons of justice but for the placation 
of Mohammedans in China. 


—EZEKIEL. 
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THE MALAYAN LABOUR UNIONS 
AND THE POLITICAL CRISIS 


Trade Unions in Malaya are now 
adjusting themselves to the conditions 
arising from the emergency regula- 
tions under which the country is 
governed. This period has been a 
very trying one for the trade union 
movement. Before the emergency was 
proclaimed in June the Malayan Com- 
munist Party was a legal body work- 
ing in the open and concentrating its 
attention on the unions. There were 
302 unions in Malaya with a_ total 
membership of about 149,000. Of these 
129 unions with a membership of 
about 82,000 were directly controlled 
by the Communists. So great was the 
throttle-hold of the Communist Party 
on industry that in May no less than 


178,000 working days were lost 
through stoppages. 
Today the Communists are no 


longer in the open, their party is ban- 
ned, their members have either 
disappeared or are in detention or in 
the jungle. There are now 171 trade 
unions with a total membership of 
about 72,000. In addition, 31 other 
unions with a membership of about 
9,000 have applied for registration. 
There were no working days lost 
through stoppages in August, Septem- 
‘ber and October. 


The High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Gurney, said in his report to the 
Federal Legislative Council in Kuala 
Lumpur (November 18th), ‘Normal 
trade union activity is being carried 
on with the full support of the Gov- 
ernment; bona fide trade unions con- 
tinued to be formed, and we may con- 
fidently hope for the healthy and pro- 
gressive development of the move- 
ment in this country, now that it has 


been purified of the undesirable 
elerhents that marred its. early 
growth.” 
Trade Unions under Communist 
Control 


Before June, there was a Pan Ma- 
layan Federation of Trade Unions and 
also a Federation in each State, all 
under effective control of the Com- 
munist Party. Only 98 unions were 
believed to be completely free from 
Communist dominance or infiltration. 
In May the membership of the in- 
dependent unions amounted to slight- 
ly less than one third of the total 
membership of ll unions. _ The 
ramifications of the Communist Party 
affected all unions, with the exception 
of the independent ones and all or- 
ganisations of Government employees 
such as the Malayan Railways Union 
with 7,000 members. The Federations 
battened on the unions. They wanted 
power without responsibility. By de- 
manding a standard rate of contribu- 
tion which was so high that unions 
found themselves practically without 
funds and unable to maintain their 
offces, the Federations sat back, con- 
trolled the finances and did very 
much as they pleased. 

In their report to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on labour and 
trade union organisation in Malaya 


and Singapore, the two British trade 
union leaders, Mr. S.S. Awbery, M.P. 
and Mr. F.W. Dalley, made a_ strong 
indictment of the activities of the 
Communist-controlled Federations. De- 
claring that the Federations performed 
none of the ordinary functions of 
a trade union or even of a 
Federation, Messrs. Awbery and Dal- 
ley said; “They call strikes, but pay 
no strike pay or similar benefits; 
frame demands but carry out no ne- 
gotiations, preferring to remain in the 
background and to act as the “power 
behind the throne” while pushing for- 
ward union leaders whom they interfere 
with and often intimidate. They claim 
to give unions advice and help, but 
in practice they leave the officers of 
affiliated unions to do the negotiations 
and then prevent settlements being 
made when, as is usually the case, 
they disagree with the _ provisional 
agreement arrived at. The genuine 
union authority and the members 
themselves are disregarded through- 
out these skirmishings.” 

These were typical of the trials 
and tribulations which honest trade 
union leaders and a fundamentally 
genuine union movement in Malaya 
had to face. This state of affairs 
was bound sooner or later to lead to 
conflict between the Communist Party 
and the Government. The basic issues 
were whether responsible industrial 
or occupational trade unions should 
be encouraged and established under 
a proper system of registration or 
whether the trade union movement 
should be dominated entirely by the 
dictatorial, capricious and often male- 
volent influence of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party. The alternative to both 
of these was whether there should be 
any trade unions at all. 


The issue came to a head in June, 
when an ordinance was passed _re- 
quiring Federations to be confined to 
unions of similar occupations or  in- 
dustries. The ordinance was designed 
to clarify the situation on collective 
bargaining. Employers had found it 
impossible to negotiate direct with 
representatives of any particular in- 
dustry. They had to deal with the 
Federations. The ordinance also pro- 
vided that all union officers except 
the secretary must be men with three 
years experience of the particular in- 
dustry. It also provided,that no one 
with a criminal conviction could be 
a union officer. Because of the diver- 
sity of their interests, the Communist- 
controlled Federations could not  re- 
gister. Their officers made no attempt 
to reform from within on a basis of 
similar interests. Most of their officers 
could not ‘qualify as they had no in- 
dustrial experience. Others had con- 
victions. 


New Situation of organised labour 


When it became clear that the 
Government intended to curtail the 
power wielded by the Communists 
over the unions, Federation officers 
left their posts, and disappeared. Of- 
ficials planted by the Communists in 
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the satellite unions also vanished, 


often taking with them the trade 
union funds. 

Today, with the Communist Party 
outlawed and with many _ unions 


disintegrated because their Communist 
leaders have vanished, the trade union 
movement in Malaya is going through 
a process of ~ re-birth. The genuine 
trade unions have _ survived the 
domination of Communists, and they 
are now free to operate normally. 
They have gone through a fire, and are 
emerging to face a new test under 
which they can work without politica] 
interference. ; 

It says much for the genuine senti- 
ment behind the trade union move- 
ment in Malaya that the unions are 
still carrying on with their normal 


activities, despite difficulties arising 
from the emergency in the country, 
difficulties which spring from _ the 


actions of the Communists themselves. 
The situation is not completely clear 
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ment has repeatedly affirmed its sup- 
port for lawful trade unionism. At 
lower levels, however, where principles 
are put into practice, there is still 
some misunderstanding. One well 
known labour leader, Mr. M. P. 
Rajagopal, drew attention to this in 
the Federal Legislative Council saying: 
“We should feel happier if we were not 
treated as children or as potential fel- 
low travellers.” But this state of un- 
certainty will work itself out. The 
unions have much to do; their problem 
is a triple one. Firstly, they have to 
repair the ravages left by recent Com- 
munist control, secondly, they must 
make progress and maintain the in- 
terest of their members; and thirdly, 
they must while doing both of these 
comply with Government regulations. 

It is the path of such unions as these 
that the movement in general in 
Malaya is following today. And 
behind them is the support of the Gov- 
ernment. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION IN 


as vet. At the top level, the Govern- 
SINGAPORE 
‘National registration of the peoples 


of Malaya and Singapore is now in full 
swing. In the cities and towns, in the 
kampongs (villages) and the remote 
hills four million persons will receive 
identity cards. The vast task of photo- 
graphing and identifying all the Malays, 
Chinese, Indians and Europeans in 
Malaya is expected to be completed by 
the end of January 1949. 

Registration is the weapon of the 
people of Malaya in their campaign 
against terrorism. Its objects is to pro- 
vide the police and the military forces 
with a simple means of identifying all 
persons. Identity cards will assist the 
police in separating terrorists from the 
law-abiding sections of the community. 
They will also enable the authorities 
to keep a stricter check on illegal entry 
into Malaya. 

Already the terrorists have shown 
acute apprehension over the effects of 
registration. In some areas threats 
have been made _ against any | citizen 
who takes part. One photographer was 
killed recently and another “‘disappear- 
ed.” 

On October 13 armed bandits held up 
the entire village of Paroi, in the State 
of Negri Sembilan while they kidnap- 
yed a Chinese photographer and a 
Malay who was helping him to record 
and to issue receipts. 

But the process of registration goes 
on. The public considers that identity 
cards are inconvenient but that they 
are essential to the success of the daily 
struggle against those who seek to 
dominate Malaya by the gun and_ the 
law of the knife. 


Identity Cards Compulsory 


All persons in Malaya must be per- 
sonally identified, and have their pho- 
tographs taken. When registration is 
completed, it will be compulsory for 
everyone to carry cards. Holders of 
cards will be saved much trouble at 
road blocks or during military sweeps 
of an area or police round-ups in a 
suspected distriet. 
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Failure to obtain a card during the 
time set for registration will mean a 
sentence not exceeding three years im- 
prisonment or a fine of up to five thou- 
sand dollars, or both. 

The only persons exempt from this 
new form of national census are the 
nine Malay rulers; the Commissioner- 
General for South-East Asia, Mr. Mal- 
eolm MacDonald, the high Commis- 
sioner of Malaya, Sir Henry Gurney; 
the Governor of Singapore, Sir Frank- 
lin Gimson; all members of the police 
or the servic2s who already possess 
ecards; bonafide travellers who have 
passports, and children under twelve 
year of age. 

Even the aboriginal tribes deep in 
the jungle hills—the Sakais—will be 
tabbed. They will be given free cards 
enclosed in lockets of celluloid to be 
worn around their necks. 

All cards will be numbered and 
will be interchangeable between 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore. 
They will have the following particu- 
lars—name, address, race, place of 
birth, occupation and the number of the 
holder’s rice ration card. : 

This last requirement acts as an ad- 
ditional check on the great majority 
of the population for whom rice is the 
staple food. They trade regularly with 
licensed rice-dealers who know all their 
customers. It should also aid in pre- 
venting any terrorist from getting easy 
access to rice. 

Altogether ten million photographs 
will be taken. Photographers through- 
cut the country are doing a booming 
business at controlled prices varying 
from ninepence to a shilling each for 
two photographs. 

There has been a large increase in 
the import of film, printing paper and 
other photo materials. To avoid photo- 
graphic shortages registration is being 
spread over a period of from six weeks 
to two months in each area. 

Thousands of people, especially in 
the kampongs, will face the camera for 
the first time. 


Registration is a slow _ business. 
Penang began to register its 150,000 
people on September 1 and finished the 
task on October 15. 


Singapore expects to take two 
months to compile all identity cards. 
The large state of Pahang with its 
scattered population may take longer. 


Six Malay states will commence regis- 


tration within the next four weeks, 
and plans are being made for Johore 
and Pahang. 


Methods of Registration 


Registration was first applied in the 
areas along the border of Siam where 
all Chinese in Kedah, Perlis and Kelan- 
tan were registered. No discrimination 
was intended in selecting the Chinese 
first, but as ninety-nine per cent of the 
terrorists are Chinese, it was essential 
to deal with Chinese before the other 
races. This gave the police a check 
against the infiltration of Chinese Com- 
munists along the many jungle tracks 
across the border. Registration of 
Malays, Indians and Europeans in bor- 
der areas is now taking place. 


Even when registration is completed 
throughout Malaya and Singapore, all 
persons will need an extra special per- 
mit to travel anywhere within fifteen 
miles of the border of Siam. 


Methods of registration vary in dif- 
ferent states, but Malacca’s plans for 
its 200.000 people is fairly typical. Ap- 
plication forms will be _ distributed 
through post and land offices, police 
stations and penghulus (village head 
men). Each person must return the 
form with two photographs and provof 
of his identity witnessed by a person 
of standing known to him. Later, cards 
will be issued through police stations. 
each card being embossed with a Gov- 
ernment stamp 


In more thickly populated areas suck 
as Selangor, use will made of business 
houses and employers of labour. Cards 
will be issued to businesses, rubber es- 
tates, tin mines, Government depart- 
ments, all of which arrange for the 
identification of their employees. 


In rural areas, special field parties of 
authenticators will go on tour. Man- 
agers, contractors, doctors, lawyers and 
other persons of standing will be asked 
to act as authenticators. If an appli- 
cant is not personally known to an 
authenticator, he must arrange to be 
identified by a second one. 


Emergency Police Powers 


_ When the task of national registra- 
tion is ended, it will be possible for any 
Chief Police Officer to order entry into 
any specific area by a named route. It 
will be an offence to enter any named 
area other than by the route specified. 
In this way, identity cards can be 
easily checked. 


The national emergency regulations 
empower any uniformed police officer 
to require any person at any time to 
produce his identity card. Power is 
also. given to the police to enter or 
search any premises, vessel or vehicle, 
or to search any person should the offi- 
cer suspect that the rules of registra- 
tion are being contravened. 
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CONTINUED HIGH OUTPUT OF RUBBER 
AND TIN IN MALAYA 


The terrorists in Malaya have failed 
in one of their principal objectives — 
the disruption of the great rubber and 
tin industries, the second largest U.S. 
collar earning assets in the British Em- 
pire. After four months of ambush, in- 
discriminate murder ard burning of 
rubber estate buildings and factories, 
the production of rubber and tin con- 
tinuas to grow. Figures for the export 
of tin and rubber in the third quarter 
this year have just been announced. 

Tin exports amounted to 11,845 tons, 
the highest since the liberation of Mal- 
aya. Together with the export value of 
tin prdouced it amounts to 135 million 
dollars, (about £16 m.) as compared 
with $94 million (about £11 m.) for the 
whole of last year. 

The present tin position is quite satis- 
factory. The only drawback at the 
moment is that little prospecting is be- 
ing done. Normally mining companies 
prospect as they work an area. Even so, 
thers was increased activity in the tin 
mining industry, as 47 more mines were 
opened up for operations in the third 
quarter of the year. There were 560 
mines working in June, 607 in Septem- 
ber. 

In the month of September rubber 
production reached 64,202 tons, an _ in- 
crease of 7,600 tons over August, and 
only 2,000 tons behind the record figure 
in April this year. The export of rub- 
ber in September amounted to 66,522 
tons, the higest monthly total for the 
year and the third highest since the be- 
ginning of last year. 

These remarkable achievements, des- 
pite the efforts of the alien born Chin- 
ese bandits to paralys> the rubber and 
tin industries, are striking evidence of 
the determination of planters and 


miners to carry on in the face of 
danger. . ; 
Tha “Straits Times” of Singapore 


commented:—‘Their success is greater 
than any tribute that could be paid to 
them for it represents, in part, a defeat 
of the Communists, whose primary ob- 
jective was the complete disruption of 
the country’s economy. Malaya and 
the Empire owe the planters and miners 
a debt of gratitude for their steadfast- 
ness and courage.’ 

In Jungs, when terrorism first struck 
with full force at the rubber estates 
end tin mines, industrial circles consi- 
dered that these attacks must be bound 
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It will also be an offence to harbour 
any person who does not possess an 
identity card. All hotels, boarding 
houses and lodgings must ensure that 
any. person seeking accommodation has 
an identity card. If no card is forth- 
coming, the hotel manager is required 
to inform the police. : 

By the end of January, all law-abid- 
ing persons in Malaya and Singapore 
will be registered. The only persons 
who will not be registered will be the 
very small minority of men, largely 
alien Chinese, who have taken to the 
hills to direct and wage a campaign of 
violence. 


to affect production. Some experts 
forecast that by. September rubber pro- 
duction would be cown by 10,000 tons. 
But the September figures are higher 
than those of June, July. and August. 
Smallholders who operate 352,000 es- 
tates of less than 100 acres were res- 
ponsible for the increased production in 
September. Production on the large 
estates, against which most terrorist 
attacks were directed, was only 435 
tans less than in August. 


It is now expected that the rubber 
rroduction for the year will be about 
35.000 tons more than last year, when 
259,865 tons of rubber were produced. 
Already production for the first thre>- 
quarters of the year is 296,561 tons. By 
the end of the year the total production 
should be 400,000 tons. 


The ‘Malay-Mail’ says the results of 
the efforts made by the rubber planters 
and workers cannot be encouraging to 
the terrorists, and continued: ‘Hrad they 
been able to achieve anything like their 
full aims. both rubber and tin produc- 
tion would by now have been almost 
at a standstill and the country ravaged 
by strike on a serious scale.’ 


The Government of the Federation of 
Malaya is keeping a close watch on the 
interests of the small overators in the 
rubber industry. The Federal Legisla- 
tive Council has approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into 
small holdings and to prepare a plan to 
assist ths operators of small estates to 
plant, or replant, rubber trees with a 
kigh yield. One proposal which will be 
considered by the Committee is that 
the Government should set aside a cer- 
tain sum of money as loans to small 
holders. Each owner would be given 
a loan on the security of his existing 
property to enable him to open up a 
new area at least equal to the acreage 
he already possesses. Speaking in the 
Legislative Council, the Acting Director 
of Agriculture, Mr. A. E. McIntosh, 
said the Government realised the im- 
portance of a prosperous smallholders’ 
agriculture and welcomed any action 
designed to maintain this. He said a 
scheme was already being worked to 
improve planting at a nominal cost. 
When in full operation, the plan should 
provide small holders with 50.000 acres 
a year of improved rubber material. 


The increases in rubber and tin show 
that the security measures taken to 
protect the estates and mines are prov- 
ing effective. Every large estate in 
Malaya today has a local defence guard 
of special constables, ninety percent of 
them being Malays. These are trained 
in the use of firearms and unarmed 
combat and operating under command 
of British sergeants. Terrorist attacks 
on estates decreased in face of these 
defence measures which operate 24 
hours a day. 


Meanwhile, as the Army and _ the 
Police maintain their persistent offen- 
sive, work on the tin mines and rubber 
estates goes steadily on and production 
of rubber and tin climbs upwards, ter- 
rorists or no terrorists. 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


A pre-holiday feeling permeated the 
market. during the week, December 20th 
to December 24th. After an initial de- 
cline popular issues recovered earlier 
losses, and in a few instances made 
fractional gains. Most other counters, 
with the exception of hiong Kong Banks 
which receded again to $1,780 in sym- 
pathy with the decline in London, were 
more or less dormant. 

Volume declined sharply which was 
not altogether unexpected. Total sales 
reported amounted to 96,006 shares of 
a value below $1% millions, a decrease 
of $1144 millions compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Notwithstanding the encouraging per- 
formance of the market during the 
week, the trend at the close still ap- 
peared uncertain and irregular. 

On merit prices have considerable 
room for improvement. It is apparent 
the market is ready for an all-round 
recovery, because of the approach of 
annual dividends. However. everv re- 
cent attempt to rise has lacked follow 
through, which according to observers 
is due to the persistence of the adverse 
factors referred to in our two preceding 
issues. 

The Felix Ellis price index based on 
the closing prices of twelve active re- 
presentative local stocks declined to 
134.71 but recovered to close at 135.31 
for a net loss of .09 compared with the 
close of the previous week. Day-by-day 
his averages were: Dec. 20. 135.24; 
Dec. 21. 135.11; Dec. 22, 134.71; Dec. 23, 
134.82, Dec. 24, 135.31. 

The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 resvectively. The 
High for 1948 was 14868 on February 
a and the low was 134.05 on December 
1C. 


Business Done 


BANKS: HK. Bank @ 1850, 1780, 
1790. 1770, 1780. 
INSURANCE: TInions @ 7329, 725. 


SHIPPING: U Waterboats @ 36%. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: H.XK. Docks 
@ 27%. 27%, 271%; China Providents @ 
ei 19.20, 19.30; S’hai Docks @ 10, 
10%. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. Hotel @ 
13.90, 14.10. 14.20. 14.30: S’hai Lands @ 
3.20, 3.30. 3.20. 3.40, 3.69. 3.65, 3 75, 3.85, 
3.90. 3.285: Bumohreys Rts. @. 314, 3, 

UTILITIES: H.K. Trams @ 19, 12.90, 
18.80. 18.99. 19.90. 1914, 19-4M, 19.50,.19 4N, 
C. Lights Old @ 1346, 13.40. 13%, 13.90. 
14. 14.10; C. Lights Rts, @ 6.0, 6.40 
6.30. 644, 6.30, 614. 6.20. 6.25: 6 6M, 6.70, 
6.20, 6.85, 6.80, 6.70. 6.80, 6.90. 6.20. 6.85, 
HK. Electrics @ 36%, 37, 37.25; Tele- 
phones @ 30. 

INDUSTRIALS: Cements @ 38: H.K. 
Roves @ 19.20: Dairy Farm Old @ 41, 
41144, 42 and New @ 3944, 40. 40%: 
eee Old @ 58%, 5834, 59, and New 

55, 

STORES: Kwong Sang Hong @ 140; 
Wing On (H.K.) @ 105. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS: H.K. Construc- 
tions Old @ 4%. 

COTTONS: Ewos @ 9. 8.30, 9.30, 919, 
934, 10; Wheelocks @ 34. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


(1) Civil war operations are now con- 
ducted with greater intensity, ever 
larger areas being engulfed by 
fighting actions, with Communist 
commanded People’s Liberation 
armies gaining control of wider ter- 
ritories. Guerilla operations south 
of the Yangtsze have been stepped 
up. Disturbances in Kwangtung 
have assumed larger proportions. 
Martial law has been declared for 
the whole of Kwangtung province. 


(2) Public hopes for an early compro- 
mise and the establishment of a 
coalition government have been 
dashed. Peace rumours were pre- 
mature. The Communist Party of 
China is now unwilling to come to 
terms with the Kuomintang as their 
chances for further gains and in- 
creasing popular support appear 
very favourable. The determination 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to wage war until the bitter end, 
and to oppose the central and left 
wing Kuomintang’s’ eiforts at 
mediation, at the price of his ex- 
patriation, has been reaffirmed. 


(3) Preparations are well advanced for 
the removal of the military head- 
quarters end civil administration 
from Nanking to Canton and 
Chungking, with a subsidiary base 
at Taiwan. 


(4) The formation of an _ integrated 
South China bloc. under the leader- 
ship of Dr. T. V. Soong. is pro- 
gressing. The future civil war 
_eapital of Kuomintang China will 
be Canton but the general head- 
quarters may move between the 
Yangtsze and Canton for some time 
yet. The provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Sze- 
chuan and Yunnan, as well as the 
island of Taiwan, may be organised 
with the possible assistance of the 
U.S. Governmant into the bases for 
resistance against the Communist 
offensive. 


(5) Further decline in the volume of 
foreign trade, agricultural and 
manufacturing production, tax col- 
lection; continual reduction of ter- 
ritory under Nanking control; _in- 
creased inflation with skyrocketing 
prices; ‘ Spreading war-weariness 
and defeatism in the army and 


among the stalwarts of the Kuo- 
mintang. 
+ * % 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
HONGKONG 


Monetary stringency continues to 
prevail with importing houses and 
dealers unable to reduce their stocks 
to any noticeable degree; although the 
off-take has much improved in the pre- 
holiday weeks the influx of new cargo, 
both directly from foreign countries 


and from China where importers re- 
routed merchandise afloat and emptied 
their godowns in Shanghai for re-stock- 
ing in Hongkong, has been such as to 
offset the effect of better sales. Indica- 
tions are that before another six weeks 
or more, that is after Chinese New 
Year, the tightness of money experienc- 
ed by the majority of dealers will not 
abate, and even then it is questionable 
whether expected larger sales will re- 
sult in an easier money market. 

We are no doubt entering a period 
of deflation and the effects of it will be 
felt in the Colony as the new year un- 
folds. 

Hongkong warehouses are full with 
merchandise and it appears from all 
accounts that this state of affairs is 
bound to last for a good time to come. 
Selling becomes ever more difficult 
with the exception of the few items of 
world wide scarcity; and even here, in 
building construction materials for 
instance, an expected lessening in new 
construction work will, simultaneously 
with ampler supplies and progressive 
decontrols in the industrial countries, 
bring about the slow accumulation of 
stocks and declines in quotations. The 
long-drawn out maritime strike in the 
U.S. has, for some 2 months, helped to 
clear a large amount of old stocks but 
every ship now arriving from America 
has her holds full of cargo which will, 
partly, go again into the vacated spaces 
in the local warehouses. 

At the same time, Japanese goods are 
unloaded here with more frequency 
than before and as our exports to Japan 
as well as our credits in the two-way 
trading account at Tokyo increase, 
larger imports from Japan are possible 
though not alwavs profitable as was the 
case, without hardly any exception, 
since ever post-war commerce with 
Japan started. 

Failing an improvement in the trad- 
ing position of China—which is of 
course impossible as long as the civil 
war lasts—Hongkong’s imports and ex- 
ports are bound to be affected although 
the anticipated adverse consequences 
need not upset the trading community; 
there will always continue some busi- 
ness with South China and it is more 
than likely that communications be- 
tween the Colony and the Communist 
controlled North, and now even Cen- 
tral, China will be re-opened for the 
benefit of all trading nations and the 
consuming and producing population. 

In Shanghai, during the last few 
weeks, merchants and commodity 
speculators have shown increasing an- 
xiety to sell locally and converting pro- 
ceeds into gold, foreign exchange and 
other easily transferable assets, or they 
made arrangements to ship their goods 
out of the supposedly endangered 
Shanghai area to the South, storing up 
in Canton or in Hongkong. Consequent- 
ly, Shanghai godowns have been large- 
ly cleared of imported goods and also 
of much China produce which was not 
held for actual export but as a hedge 
against the yuan inflation. 

Now, when these goods (foreign im- 
ports and China produce destined for 
export) are being shipped, for storage 
or disposal, to Canton and Hongkong 


the warehouses in the two cities are 
bulging and the commodity markets are 
thoroughly upset. The potential amount 
of readily salable goods in the Colony 
and in Canton is causing extreme wari- 
ness on the part of buying interests as 
the general expectation is that, apart 
from world market trends. an unusually 
large quantity of commodities classified 
as essential from the point of view of 
the consuming public and the Chinese 
manufacturing industries (mainly tex- 
tile) may be thrown on the market at 
any moment thus depressing prices un- 
der cost levels. 

To make things appear even worse, 
the North China merchants and com- 
modity hoarders are continually ship- 
ping cargo to the south, a development 
which has been aggravated by the im- 
pending fall of Tientsin, the last outlet 
of Kuomintang controlled China in the 
north (Tsingtao being completely en- 
circled by the Communist armies). China 
made cotton piece goods are flooding 
the South China markets and are com- 
peting abroad, after a short period of 
relief, with the local products. Under 
present desperate conditions in Shang- 
hai it is no wonder that sales of Chin- 
ese manufactured piece goods will be 
made under production costs and that 
proper dumping by Shanghai exporters 
will make shipments of Hongkong piece 
goods to the usual markets abroad ex- 
tremely difficult. The local textile in- 
dustry is very much concerned about 
this latest development in the Chinese 
“export drive” but no effective counter 
measures can be conceived. however, 
when the communications with Shang- 
hai will eventually grow more difficult 
and the Communists will take over the 
administration there the Chinese piece 
goods dwmping should cease. 


x = = * 


HONGKONG S PROSPERITY 


The holiday season has _ visibly 
brought home to the residents and the 
foreigners and travellers staying here 
for a time the high degree of prosperity 
which this Colony enjoys. The average 
person’s standard of living here is by 
far the highest in the Far East; in a 
small place like Hongkong where some 
184 million people live and work fhe 
earning per capita is considerably in 
excess of the ones reported from other 
relatively prosperous parts of the Far 
East, such as Singapore, Manila and 
Bangkok. In Hongkong’s population. 
which is by far leading the rest of the 
peoples in the Far East as regards: re- 
lative earning and spending,. there are 
included also over 200,000 farmers and 
fishermen (mainly in the New  Terri- 
tories). 

In this connection, one cannot but 
express amazement at the fact that 
when the introduction of income tax 
on a very moderate scale was proposed 
early in 1947 so many business mén 
here objected and commiserated with 
each other when direct taxation was 
eventually imposed. Such conduct is 
apt to compromise free enterprise in 
the eyes of the common people. 
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The construction of new villas, bun- 
galows, apartment houses, theatres, res- 
taurants, amusement places, the road 
clogging numbers of private and public 
motor cars, the abundance of taxi cabs, 
the ever increasing number of stores 
and shops — all testify to the boom 
which the people here enjoy. Large 
crowds are usually besieging stores, 
cimemas, cafes and restaurants; the 
shop windows vie with each other in 
the display of luxury goods and jewel- 
lery, and all retail merchants declare 
that their holiday business this year 
has bsen by far the best as far as they 
can remember. Welldressed and well- 
fed people are in evidence everywhere; 
this goes just as well for the labouring 
classes as for the traditionally well-to- 
do merchants. The big purchasing 
power of the local people, reinforced 
by wealthy Shanghai refugees and a 
large number of travellers and transi- 
ents from every corner of the globe, 
has impressed even the usually stolid 
shopkeepers. The holiday buying rush 
here had to be witnessed in order to 
believe the wealth of the community. 


Food is displayed to the surfeit; whole 
streets and lanes are red with oranges, 
green with apples, while the markets 
and native food shops are bulging with 
meat, poultry, fish and vegetables. 
Everywhere one sees new shop facades, 
neon lights, redecorations, new furni- 
ture and merchandise stocked high up 
to the ceiling. Prices have come down 
and often are considerably below the 
official limit, thus proving the abun- 
dance of supply and the superfiuity of 
controlled retail prices (with few ex- 
ceptions). Nowhere in the Far East, 
emphasise much travelled friends of 
curs, can one see so many welldressed 
Chinese, and the number of corpulent 
people in Hiongkong is extraordinary. 
No doubt, the relatively high income of 
even the working class people together 
with the moderate cost of food account 
for the appearance of health which is 
evident all over the Colony. 


Tailors and shoemakers also reported 
unusually large business with many of 
them being unable to cope even with 
part of the orders. At no time in the 
history of Hongkong were so many peo- 
ple so well dressed as has been observ- 
ed this year. And all amusement 
places did a roaring business, not only 
during the holiday season but through- 
out the year, which was acknowledged 
by the owners as unprecedented; still, 
they look forward to better business as 
the desire for entertainment of the com- 
mon people is strongly on the increase 
and a larger percentage of a person’s 
earnings goes now into spending for 
amusements. The numerous new cine- 
mas, already operating or about to be 


finished, support this view. 


High pressure advertising is confront- 
ed with the problem how to sell more 
and more radio sets, motor cars, wines 
and liquors, ‘tobacce specialties, cosme- 
tics ete. brought here from every coun- 
try which has luxuries to offer. In spite 
of the large sales there never was any 
shortage in any consumer article; both 
the appetite of the buying public and 
the resources of the merchants seem to 
be inexhaustible. 


US$ MARKET 


Highest & lowest rates for the week 
ending Dec. 24:—notes HK$50814—499; 
Crafts 505—500; TT 50742—503% (US$ 
19.70—19.86). Local cross rate US$3.177, 
high, 3.153, low. 

New York rates declined from 3.30 
to 3.08; Zurich declined from 3.15 to 
3.05. Expectation for continued firm- 
ness in unofficial cross rates remains 
well supported. 

Local demand from gold importers 
was almost nil, merchant demand on 
account of fewer ships arriving from 
the U.S., small. 


Reduced offerings of.overseas Chinese 
family remittances; good offtake by 
Chinese flight capitalists and self-exiled 
Nanking politicians. 

Notes sold in larger lots and rates 
exceeded draft prices, being usually on 
par with TT. Demand came from out- 
pcrts (mostly hoarding in China) and 
trom Japan traders. In future, it is 
anticipated here, more demand for 
notes will be witnessed from this source 
as Japanese exports can be more pro- 
fitably purchased by foreign traders by 
making full or part payment of invoice 
values in US notes. 

Turnover in the native exchange 
market (in thousands of US$):—TT 
$1,217; DD 513; notes 693. 


GOLD MARKET 
Eighest & 


$297.75—294.25; 
high, 47.75, low. 


lowest 
cross 


rates per tael 
rate US$48%4, 


Trading Reports for the week :— 


_ Monday, Dec. 20:—Opening & clos- 
ing rates $2944%4—296%. On the ficti- 
tious forward market the change over 
favoured sellers at the interest rates of 
2 H.K. cents per tael per day. Through- 
out the week, the change over rate con- 
tinued in favour of sellers. The open- 
ing rate of 294144 was the lowest of the 
week under review. Rates steadied on 
lower interest rate and the expected 
decreasing stocks both here and in 
Macao. 

Tuesday, Dec. 21:—Opening & clos- 
ing 29744—-296¥4. Change over 2 cents. 
Tne sudden drop of Sterling of 7 
points in New York and higher prices 
in China in terms of “Gold” Yuan had 
no effect on the market, which was 
rather quiet. 

Wednesday, Dec. 22:—Opening & 
closing 29634—-2954%. Change over 3 
cents. Neither good nor bad news, 
trading was greatly reduced and fluc- 
tuations limited. 


Thursday, Dec. 23:—Opening & clos- 
ing 296—297¥%. Change over 3 cents. 
The tragic news of many deaths at the 
gold run in Shanghai stimulated the 
ynarket slightly. 

Tziday, Dec. 24:—Opening & closing 
2¢744—297. Change over 3 cents. When 
the Chinese Government discontinued 
the sale of gold, rates climbed to 298, 
highest of the week. With speculators 
holding off, the market turned idle. 

Saturday, Dec. 25:—Christmas. Un- 
official business transacted from 29634 
to 29734. 
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Trading. Position: — 


Total cash bars turned over during the 
week, Officially 5,690 taels and unoffi- 
cially 32,900 taels. About 20,000 taels 
changed hands by interest hedging for- 
ward operators. Aside from local orna- 
mental consumption, 13,000 taels ex- 
ported, but with only small imports, the 
stock here decreased by more than 
10,000 taels. 


Imports and Exports:— 


Imports from Macao during the week 
figured below 3,000 taels. Detailed ex- 
ports were:—Bangkok 3,000 _ taels, 
Singapore 2,000 taels, India 1,000 taels, 
Saigon and Haiphong 2,000 taels, and 
China including Shanghai, Amoy and 
Swatow 5,000 taels. 

Forward Market: —648,680 taels were 
transacted during the week (biggest 
turnover on Thursday with 164,480 
taels). 


SILVER MARKET 


Overseas markets remained un- 
changed at 70 cents per fine oz in New 
York, and 42%d. spot & forward in 
London with the local fob price at 
$3.20/21 per oz. The London price in 
the curb market was reported at over 
50d. 

Local trading was quiet, prices un- 
changed at $3.90/91 per tael, 2.55 per 
dollar coin, 1.91 per five 20 cents coins. 
Turnover:—-66,000 taels, $7,500 and 
$99,000 worth of dollar and 20 cts. coins 
respectively. 

Last week over 150,000 ozs of silver, 
in various forms, were exported to 
London (in s/s Soudan); shippers ex- 
plained that business was resulting in 
profits. 

Platinum business was at a standstill. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Bank of England notes were much in 
demand, inquiry from the U.S. stimulat- 
ed higher prices—$15.10—although New 
York went down from US$3.25 to the 
lowest 2.97. Exports of pound notes 
are not permitted here so brokers ship 
via Macao or from here at their risk. 


Piastre notes were neglected at prices 
ranging between $6.90 to 7.85. Some 
better merchant demand accounted for 
a steadier rate. Turnover (in million 
piastres):—Spot 10, Forward 9%. 


Nica guilders were firm as improved 
economic conditions in Java are anti- 
cipated now that the Dutch authorities 
are extending full control over the is- 
land. Higher production and_ subse- 
guent export figures are expected within 
a short while. Contrary to the moral 
indignation reported from United WNa- 
tions’ conferences, the local market 
showed relief about the start of the 
Dutch police action and thus advanced 
the unofficial guilder rate from $32 to 
39 (per 100 Nica guilders). ‘Turnover: 
260,000 guilders. 


Baht rates were unchanged at $25 to 
25.10. Bangkok quoting TT on New York, 
London and Hongkong resp. at 19.60: 
62: and 3.86; with unofficial sterling at 
crosses from 3.15 to 3.18. 
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Indian rupees, on account of heavy 
offerings from Pakistan merchants. 
again declined to $1024%4/103%%. The low 
unofficial value of the Burmese rupee, 
at par with the Indian rupee, was 
caused by lack of confidence in the pre- 
sent regime at Rangoon and by the 
disquietening reports from Burma; high 
and low last week $8212—80 (per-100 
rupees) against the official rate here of 
$120.84 (bank’s selling), a discount of 
31.7 to 33.8%. 


Highest & lowest rates for: — 


High Low 
Malayan $ ........ HK$ 1.79 iver 
Peso tite: state GAN: 2.45 2.39 
Canadian’$....... 4.51 4.48 


CHINESE CURRENCY MARKETS 


The depreciation of the Chinese cur- 
rency was accelerated last week. 

Hongkong Market highest & lowest 
rates (per 100 yuan, in HK$):— 


High Low 

Notesraeis «eee ea, Mle: 7.65 5.80 
TP IShane naive «ok ae cage: 8.0714 5.60 
TMC ANCOM ence eee 6.15 5.10 
Maximum depreciation of yuan 
(against official rate of .2666 HK cts. 


per yuan, or 3.75 yuan per HK$) frorn 
78% to 80.87%. 

Turnover:—in millions of yuan:— TT 
Shanghai 8644; TT Canton 84.1; TT 
Swatow 53.1; TT Amoy 81.9. Yuan 
notes sold here: 12,150,000. 

Shanghai Market highest & lowest 
rates (in yuan):— 


High Low Maximum 

appreciation 
Gold per oz 5,200 3,400 420% 
US note ... 97 66 385% 
HK note .. 19 131 406 % 


TT New York and bank drafts pay- 
able in the U.S. at 5 to 8% premium 
over the note rate. 

Gold crosses between US$50 to 54; 
Hongkong $ crosses from US$18.18 to 
20.41, 

Exchange Certificates sold from yuan 
56 to 60% per US$. Towards the end 
of the week the market was confused 
and disorganised on account of the 
political and military predicament 
which Nanking is facing. 
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Canton’s unofficial markets sold HK$ 
notes from 13.70 to 19 yuan, while TT 
Hongkong was negotiated from 16% to 
19.60. 


* *% % * 


Chinese Government Banks and the 
Nanking Treasury have removed much 
if not all of their bullion and exchange 
holdings to Taiwan, with smaller lots 
dispatched to Canton. The removed 
gold stocks of the Nanking Government 
and the state banks were said to have 
totalled 2.4 million ozs, all stored now 
in Taiwan. Commercial banks, private 
individuals and speculators have also 
removed their gold holdings from 
Shanghai and Nanking but these hoards 
were sent to Canton and, partly, to 
Hongkong, amounting to a reported to- 
tal of one million ozs (Average fine- 
ness 95 to 99%). 


North China has been written off by 
the Nanking authorities; the local Chin- 
es2 state banks refused to accept trans- 
fers for Peiping and Tientsin. 


The local Chinese state banks also ex- 
perience great difficulties with remit- 
tances to South China cities; eg. last 
week’s remittances to Swatow were de- 
layed and finally cancelled, the remit- 
ters obtaining here refunds, the reason 
being the shortage (actual or pretended) 
of yuan notes in Swatow and other 
South China cities. 


Practically all financial business be- 
tween Hongkong and China is again 
handled by the unofficial exchange 
market in which Chinese state banks 
rarely are able to take part. 


HONG KONG STAND 
AT THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The London Office of the Hong 
Kong Government reports that a cor- 
ner site of 700 square feet has been 
allocated to Hong Kong. 


Arrangements are now in hand for 
the erection by a London specialist 
firm of an attractive modern stand 
to house the Colony’s exhibits. Mer- 
chant houses ara advised that ap- 
plications for space should be made 
early to the joint secretaries of the 
Kong Kong British Industries Fair 
Committee, Mr. J. Kite, at the Hong 
Kong General Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. J.W. Ferris, at the Imports 
and Exports Department. Tel 39250. 


SECRETARIAT FOR 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 
IN HONGKONG 


The Secretary for Chinese 


Artairs, 
Government of 


Hongkong, is the 


medium of communication between 
the Government and the Chinese 
population of the Colony. All com- 


munications of a general character 
from Chinese individuals or from 
classes or bodies of Chinese are ad- 
dressed to the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs and forwarded by him to the 
Government, which in turn _ replies 
through him, 


The Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
is regarded by the Chinese as the de- 
partment through which their point of 
view can be laid before the Govern- 
ment and to which they look for an 
explanation of Government policy. 


In addition to this, the Secretariat 
is required to advise Government 
generally on questions involving Chi- 
nese law, customs and opinion; to ad- 
minister certain charitable funds, with 
the aid of Chinese committees; to act 
as an adviser to Chines2 in distress; 
and as an unofficial court of arbitra- 
tion in Chinese disputes, mostly of a 
farnily nature. By statute the Secre- 


tary for Chinese Affairs is given 
powers for the protection of women 
and girls, including, in certain cir- 


cumstances the legal guardianship of 
girls under the age of twenty-one. He 
also has certain executive functions 
such as the licensing of Chines2 hotels 
and boarding houses, Chinese _ res- 
taurants and passage brokers and the 
issue of permits in connection with 
Chinese celebrations. 


In general, there is hardly a phase 
of Chinese life with which the depart- 
ment is not concerned to a greater or 
less degree. 


Social Welfare 


Since the earliest days of the Colony 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
originally called the Registrar- 
General, has been the head of the 
government department principally 
concerned with social welfare work; 
in addition to its other activities the 
department specialised in the protec- 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Gold 


(In H.K. dollars) 


Per One Hundred Chinese Yuan 


U.S. Dollar 

per tael Silver Notes T.T. Shanghai T.T. Canton T.T. New York 
December High Low per tae! High Low High Low High Low Note Draft High Low 
20) Pintecr thet 296% 294% 3.91 7.40 7.00 8.07% 7.30 6.50 6.30 5.06 5.04 5.07 5.06% 
Dio t ae: 29734 296 3.90 7.65 7.05 7.65 6.90 6.70 6.25 5.06 5.04 5.07% 5.06% 
220 Bh eee 29634, 295% 3.91 7.60 7.30 7.40 7.10 6.67 6.35. 5.03 5.02 5.0544 5.04 
23) Sekine. 297 295% 3.91 7.35 6.60 7.10 6.10 6.40 6.15 5.05 5.02 5.05% 5.03% 
DED ote aes 2974, 29544 3.91 6.60 5.80 6.10 5.60 6.15 5.10 5.05 5.02 5.05 5.04 
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tion of women and girls, in the social 
rehabilitation of the distressed, in ar- 
bitration in neighbourhood or family 
disputes, in co-operating in large-scale 
emergency relief after sudden disaster, 
and in close liaison with the many 
voluntary welfare institutions or or- 
ganisations which have sprung up in 
Hongkong to meet the needs of vul- 
nerable groups. 


It was, however, decided in principle 
during 1946 that it was desirable to 
establish a new Social Welfare Office 
with a view to achieving still further 
co-ordination between the various 
Government departments and _ the 
numerous voluntary elfare organis- 
ations, both in the work already being 
undertaken and in the adaptation of 
new techniques which could be applied 
to Hongkong. It was also decided 
that the most practical way of launch- 
ing the Social Welfare Office would 
be- as a sub-department of the Secre- 
tariat for Chinese Affairs, thus en- 
abling it to share to the full the ad- 
vantages of the latter’s specialised 
contacts, experience and _ prestige. 
(Meanwhile an administrative officer 
from the Secretariat for Chinese Af- 
fairs and two Chinesé ladies with 
practicial voluntary welfare experience 


were sent to take, social science 
diploma ebursas in nglish univer- 
sities). 


The Social Welfare Office was for- 
mally set up in Hongkong early in 
September, 1947, by the appointment 
of one Administrative Officer as Social 
Welfare Officer who was concurrently 
gazetted as an Assistant Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs; two weeks later a 
temporary clerk was added to this 
establishment. In December, 1947, an 

' official Social Welfare Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Governor. 


District Watch Force. 


This organisation came into being 
about 70 years ago when’ the private 
watchmen employed by Chinese mer- 
chants and other citizens to  supple- 
ment the work of the regular Police 
Force were organised into the District 
Watch Force and placed under the 
control of a Committee of prominent 
Chinese citizens under the Chairman- 
ship of the Secretary for Chinese Af- 
fairs. The Force was formerly main- 
tained by subscriptions collected from 
shop-keepers and householders, but no 
attempt to revive this system was 
made after the Pacific War. The 
Force has been taken over by Govern- 
ment. The strength provided for was 
101, including 1 Principal Detective, 
4 Head District Watchmen, and 6 As- 
sistant Head District Watchmen. The 
strength of the Force was ninety-two 
on March ‘31, 1948. 


A District Watchman has the same 
powers as a Police Constable. The 
Force continues to perform useful 
work in the arrest of pickpockets and 
other minor criminals and in the con- 
duct of inquiriss in connection with 
all branches of the work of the Chi- 
nese Affairs Secretariat. 
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THE IRON & STEEL INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS — DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
THE WAR — PRESENT POSITION 


Fundamental Conditions 


The basic material in the iron and 
steel industry is iron ore, from which 
pig iron 1s produced, with a mixture of 
coke, lime and manganese ore. Steel 
ingots are made by -an appropriate 
mixture of pig iron and scrap iron, 
and, according to the proportion of the 
above mixture, small amounts of iron 
ore, manganese ore, lime and fluor- 
spar, and aluminium are added; while 
steel products are produced by rolling, 
easting or forging. Consequently the 
development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry depends a great deal on the 
extent to which these hasic materials 
occur in the country. 

In Japan, the iron and steel industry 
has never been blessed with any appre- 
ciable quantity of these basic materials; 
consequently, from the very start it has 
had to rely on imports; and the more 
it has developed the more important 
became the conditions on which import 
was based. Such is the peculiarity, as 
well the great weakness, of the Japan- 
ese iron iron and steel industry. 

The rapid development of the indus- 
try in Japan was chiefly dependent on 
imports, especially from Eastern Asia. 


Not only is the native iron ore poor 
in quality but it is lacking in quantity. 
so that the greater part of the required 
amount depends on supply from China 
and British Malaya. The refining of 
inferior ores by a special prucess is 
technically possible, and in Germany 
cres of as low as 20% purity have been 
thus treated. In Japan where the 
price of coke is higher than that of 
iron ore, preference has been given to 
eronomise on coke by the use of a 
comparatively superior quality of ores. 
Thus, until 1935 the economic purity of 
the ores has been placed at 58%, which 
fact intensified the dependence on im- 
ports of ores. In 1933, the amount of 
ore produced in Japan was only 200,000 
metric tons and 90% of the required 
amount was imported. Moreover, due 
to the development of the country’s 
iron and steel industry and to the de- 
mands toward economic autarchy, in- 
ferior ores of as low as 30—40% purity 
were refined by a special process, and 
domestic production of iron ore was in- 
creased. Nevertheless, it was still de- 
vendent to a large extent on imports 
and even as late as 1940, the year be- 
fore the outbreak of World War II, the 
domestic supply amounted only to 
17%. 


Coal is necessary in the industry for 
making coke and for other purposes. 


and in 1930, when production of 
pig iron was 1,160,000 metric, 
tons, consumption of coal amounted 


- approximately to 3,290,000 metric tons 


of which 54% (1,770,000 metric tons) 
were used for making coke. Very little 
of the domestic coal is suitable for 


making coke, so that for this purpose 
it had to be imported trom North 
China, Manchuria, Sakhalin, etce., and 
it is Obvious that imports had to be 
increased as the industry developed. 
Thus, in 1941, coal consumption 
amounted to 11,270,000 metric tons 
(pig iron production’ 4,320,000 metric 
tons) the greater part of it being coking 
eoal (7,520,000 metric tons). The ex- 
tent to which it was dependent on im- 
ports will be seen from the fact that 
6,120,000 metric tons of coking coal 
were imported. 


Tt is not surprising, therefore, that, 
in a country like Japan where the 
necessary basic materials are scarce, 
manufacture of steel from scrap iron 
which requires comparatively small 
eauipment costs should be favoured. 
Thus, the only mills which are engaged 
jn the manufacture of both iron and 
steel are those of Yawata and Kamaishi 
of the Japan Steel Co. and Tsurumi of 
the Japan Steel Pipe Co, Consequent- 
ly, manufacture of iron has lagged be- 
hind that of steel, and the productive 
capacity is very much_ unbalanced. 
However, as soon as international re- 
lations after the outbreak of the Japan- 
China war made it impossible for the 
industry to depend on the import of 
scrap iron for the manufacture of steel, 
still greater efforts were made to ex- 
tend iron manufacturing facilities. 
Notwithstanding, the increase of iron 
production to double the amount dur- 
ing the four years up to 1941, the in- 
austry still had to depend a great deal 
on imports from Manchuria, Korea, and 
India, the average amount imported 
in the years 1937—1940 being 1,021,000 
metric tons. 

The manufacture of steel in Japan, 
was based on the scrap iron method, 
nevertheless domestic supply of scrap 
iron before the War amounted only to 
60% of the required amount and the 
rest had to be imported. Thus, imports 
after 1933 exceeded 1 million metric 
tons per year, and although domestic 
supply after the Japan-CHina War ex- 
ceeded 3 million metric tons through 
the cclJection of domestic scrap iron, 
Japan was still importing over 2 million 
metric tons from the United States in 
1939. 


Of other basic materials for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, domestic 
supply of manganese and fluor-spar is 
very short, that of manganese in 
particular averaging only 25.7% of the 
required total in the years 1930-36, the 
greater part of the !alance being im- 
ported frorn India. 


Thus, inspite of the fundamental 
conditions of the industry in Japan be- 
ing so unfavourable, due to military 
requirements it developed rapidly from 
the pre-war period (1935-1940) to the 
War years, although depending to a 
great extent on imports. 
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and Steel 
War 


Iron Industry during the 


With the outbreak of World War II. 
the industry, which had shown rapid 
development, revealed its weakness 
and was compelled to reform its basic 
structure. The first obstacle was the 
United States prohibition of the export 
of scrap iron to Japan (October, 1940). 
In as much as the industry was de- 
pendent on the United States for a 
large amount of scrap iron, this step 
inflicted a heavy blow, and necessitated 
a reform in the steel manufacturing 
methods; it meant conversion to a 
method of steel manufacture from ores 
besides stronger measures to collect 
serap iron throughout the country. Such 
reforms were practically fruitless, and 
resort had to be made to economy in 
the use of scrap iron, as a result of 
which the proportion of the mixture 
of scrap iron to pig iron in an open- 
hearth furnace had to be lowered 
from 56% and 44% ef the pre-war 
years to 37% and 63%. Notwithstand- 
ing, the consequent lengthening of time 
required for the manufacture of steel, 
the increase of coal consumption, dam- 
age to the hearth beds, etc., these dis- 
advantages were to a certain extent 
overcome, and by the rapid .develop- 
ment of electric steel furnaces, produc- 
tien of steel ingots kept increasing till 
1943 when it reached the peak. 


This was accompanied by many diffi- 
culties. The economy of scrap iron call- 
ed for an increased production of pig 
iron, but, asthe war developed, import 
of iron ores from the South became 
practically impossible. Although at one 
time it was offset by a big increase of 
imports from Hainan there was no al- 
ternative but to resort to measures for 
increasing the domestic production of 
iron ores. Although as a result thereof 
the domestic production of iron ore 
rose to 3,380,000 metric tons which was 
more than three times that of the 
period immediately before the war and 
six times that of 1937, domestic ore is 
chiefly dust ores of inferior quality 
containing a large amount of water; 
consequently it was not possible to 
charge it direct into the furnace, but 
its quality had to be enhanced by dry- 
ing and solidifying by baking. With 
the development of this treatment of 
the inferior ore, the demand for coal 
increased, which could not be met 
satisfactorily as import of coal from 
North China and Sakhalin became in- 
creasingly difficult after 1942. Conse- 
guently, being forced to rely on domes- 
tic coal, the importance of electric pig 
iron production had to be realised. 
During peace time production electric 
pig iron was practically neglected, the 
output in 1930 being only 298 metric 
tons, and, although it showed a gradual 
increase, it had only reached 46,000 
metric tons by 1939, after which it in- 
creased rapidly to 224,000 metric tons 
in 1942. Thus, although due to un- 
favourable conditions an increase in 
iron produrtion was not at all easy, by 
the establishment of measures to meet 
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the demand by domestic supply and 
by a certain amount of imports, it was 
possible just to meet military require- 
ments up to 1943. After 1944 when 
imports from Eastern Asia became im- 
possible, the weakness of the industry 
was revealed due to an accumulation 
of unfavourable factors, inspite of the 
increased measures for domestic sup- 
ply. Consequently production of iron 
and steel dropped rapidly, and from 
1944 to 1945 the capacity to meet mili- 
tary requirements was lost, and at the 
end of hostilities production had drop- 
ped to a pitiful level. Such circum- 
stances are the natural outcome of the 
poor fundamental conditions on which 
the iron and steel industry in Japan 
stands. 


Present Status of the 
Industry 


Iron and Steei 


(1) INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


The Japanese iron and steel indus- 
try developed to a remarkable extent 
mainly as a result of World War I; and 
inspite of some fluctuations thereafter, 
it maintained an upward tendency. In 
‘929 the production of pig iron had in- 
creased by 45 times and that of steel 
by 8 times compared with that im- 
mediately before World War I. In 
contrast, the development of iron and 
steel in other countries had either re- 
mained stationary or developed at a 
slow rate after World War I, so that 
the international level of the industry 
in Japan was raised considerably. 
Nevertheless the production in 1929 of 
pig ron was only 1.3% and of steel 
ingots only 1.9% of the total world pro- 
duction, so that its international stand- 
ing was still very low, and, moreover, 
domestic production of. steel products 
was insufficient to meet demands. 


The industry was hard hit by the 
world-wide depression, and the rate of 
recovery was slow; even in Great Bri- 
tain and Germany it took seven years 
to recover their 1929 level, while, it 
was only in the year following the 
outbreak of World War II that the 
United States recovered its level. The 
industry in Japan was also influenced 
by this world-wide depression, and 
could not escape a temporary set-back, 
but with the outbreak of the Manchuria 
Incident, the industry in Japan and 
also in Soviet Russia took an opposite 
course to that of other countries and 
continued to develop rapidly, so that 
after 1932 the supply of steel products 
was self-sufficient. In 1937 the pro- 
duction of steel ingots in Japan sur- 
passed that of France and advanced to 
the position of fifth largest producer 
in the world. In the peak year (about 
1941) production reached 4.3% for pig 
iron and 5.3% for steel ingots (1942) 
of the entire world production. Com- 
pared to that of the United States, 
which occupied first place, these figures 
are only about 10%. 
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(2) THE POSITION OF THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN 
JAPANESE INDUSTRY IN 
GENERAL 


The iron and steel industry in Japan 
developed rapidly and in a unique 
manner, the part it played in convert- 
ing the country’s economy to that of a 
heavy industrial nature being signifi- 
cant. Formerly Japanese industry de- 
veloped mainly on the basis of light 
industries, centered especially on tex- 
tiles, the development of heavy indus- 
tries lagging behind, so that until the 
outbreak of First World War the iron 
and steel industry had not even held a 
position as a key industry. With the 
outbreak of World War I, it consolidat- 
ed its position as a key industry, and 
contributed signficantly to the de- 
velopment of shipbuilding and en- 
gineering industries. It was, however, 
only after 1937 that it became the mo- 
tive force in the development of heavy 
industries and gained significance as a 
munition industry. 


While just before the outbreak of 
the Manchuria Incident production by 
heavy industries (metals, machinery 
and ceramics) accounted for only 38% 
of that of all industries, in 1935 the 
amount was almost on a par with that 
of Hght industries, and. it continued to 
increase to account for 68.4% of that 
by all industries in 1937. This indicates 
that the iron and steel industry has 
come to occupy an assured position as 
the basis of heavy industry and has 
been the guiding influence in the de- 
velopment of munition, aircrafi, ships. 
vehicles, and machinery plants. 


How important a position the indus- 
try occupied can also be judged from 
its consumption of coal and electric 
power. During peace time (1930— 
1934) the amount of coal consumed by 
the industry was 10.3%; during 1935— 
1940, the years previous to the last war, 
it rose to 14.7%, while during hostilities 
it advanced still higher to 22.4%, far 
exceeding that consumed by other in- 
dustries. It is true that from its very 
nature the iron and steel industry re- 
quires a large quantity of coal com- 
pared with other industries, but by 1938 
it even surpassed in its consumption of 
coal the textile industry which till then 
held the leading position, advancing so 
rapidly that during the war it exceeded 
13 million metric tons consurnption, 
definitely leading all other industries. 
This increase, in face of the fact that 
allocation of coal for other industries 
was on the decrease since the peak 
year of 1940, indicates the importance 
with which the iron and steel industry 
was looked upon during the war years. 


Similar observations apply to electric 
power, with the difference that power 
consumption increased abruptly with 
the outbreak of the war, due to the 
increased production of the hitherto 
neglected electric pig iron and electric 
furnace steel which were adopted due 
to the shortage of coal supply. 
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The importance of the by-products 
obtained in the course of iron manu- 
facture is worthy of mention, such as 
light oil (benzoles), coal-tar, etc., and 
the distillates of coal-tar which. after 
refining, form the basic material of dyes 
and chemicals. Sulphate of ammonia 
also can be obtained from the process 
of carbonization. Again from = slag, 
slag-bricks, slag-cement, slag-wool etc. 
are produced. The most important of 
these by-products are benzoles and 
coal-tar; indeed, during the war, 78% 
of the benzoles and 61% of coal-tar 
were obtained as by-products of iron 
and steel industry. Although  slag- 
cement and sulphate of ammonia are 
only obtained in small quantities, 
nevertheless, 7% of the production of 
the latter was obtained as a by-product 
of the iron and steel industry. 


(3) POSITION OF THE JAPANESE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Owing to the enormous. extent to 
which the iron and steel industry is 
dependent on foreign material, the im- 
port of raw materials such as iron ore, 
pig iron and scrap iron increased more 
with the development of the industry. 
Although during 1930—34 the imports 
of these materials were still only 3.2% 
of that of the total imports, and those 
of iron goods, machinery and other steel 
manufactures acccunting for a larger 
portion of the imports. the import of 
raw materials advanced sharply while 
that of steel products decreased. About 
1937 the import of machinery and steel 
products required for the expansion of 


productive capacity and munitions 
showed an increase, but immediately 
before World War II, when _inter- 


national relations became strained, im- 
ports of steel products were practically 
impossible, and it was iron ore and pig 
iron from Eastern Asia which occupied 
the main position in the development 
of the country’s iron and steel indus- 
try. Although imports of scrap iron 
continued to increase rapidly before 
the war, they were discontinued when 
the United States took measures to 
prohibit the export of scrap iron to 
Japan. 


Notwithstanding the apparent self- 
sufficiency of rolled steel since 1932, 
actually there was a considerable un- 
balance in the kinds of: articles pro- 
duced. For instance, although rails 
and fish-plates had already been ex- 
ported in 1929, steel bars, shape steel, 
and steel pipes were self-sufficient by 
1931, and it was only in 1938 and 1939 
respectively that supply of tin-plates 
and wire rods became self-sufficient. 
For these reasons the position occupied 
by iron and steel goods, in particular 
rolled. steel, in the export trade was 
insignificant. The shipment of rolled 
steel to Korea and Formosa accounted 
tor 60% of the total amount shipped in 
peace time; while for other areas the 
greater part was exported to Man- 
churia and China hardly any going to 


the South Seas areas. From the years 
immediately before the war export of 


rolled steel increased especially to 
Manchuria. 
The Iron and Steel Industry in 


Post-War Years 


The peak year of development of 
the Japanese iron and steel industry 
was 1942, after which it declined. 
Already in the years 1944 and 1945, 
the production of iron and steel had 
fallen rapidly, but, due to economic 
chaos, characteristic of a defeated na- 
tion and to the weakened state of basic 
conditions, the industry in post-war 
years declined to such a state as to be 
unrecognisable when compared with 
its status in pre-war years. The drop 
in production immediately after the 
termination of hostilities was a pheno- 
menon common to all industries, but 
was particularly marked in the case 
of iron and steel, one of the reasons 
for this being the break up of the 
munition industries which had formed 
the backbone of the industry. Thus 
for the renovation of equipments 
which have been badly worn due to 
extreme use during the war, for the 
restoration of war damaged equip- 
ments, and for the general rehabilita- 
tion of post-war economy, the re- 
construction of the iron and steel in- 
dustry is an essential condition Yet 
the recovery of the industry vhas been 
very slow, and even in 1947 produc- 
tion was only about one third of that 
in 1930. Although there are many 
reasons for such inactivity, it can be 
mainly attributed to the fact that the 
industry being dependent on impdérted 
materials for its development, the 
means for such importation were sud- 
denly closed with the loss of the 
fundamental factors for its existence. 
Taking the basic material, coal. owing 
to the almost complete inactivity in 
production, the actual amount of coal 
allotted to the iron and steel industry 
was only 2,272,000 metric tons in 1947, 
notwithstanding the priority given to 
the industry as being of the foremost 
importance. the proportion of coal 
actually allotted having dropned from 
12.7% of that allotted to all industries 
in pre-war days (1936) to 7.8%. In 
addition. owing to the deterioration in 
the quality of coal and ore, the con- 
sumption of coal per unit of produc- 
tion increased to the extent that the 
resultant effect of the allocation was 
nothing like that in pre-war days. 


A shortage of electric power was 
felt also, inspite of the increase in the 
quantity of power available over the 
pre-war level, mainly due to the in- 
creased demand for electric power as 
a substitute source of heat. In par- 
ticular, the demand for -electric power 
in private homes increased enormously 
after the war, so that electric heating 
became the main item in consumotion, 
a position formerly held by electric 
lighting. The proportion of power 
allotted tn these quarters rose from 
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14.7% in pre-war days to 25.4% in 
1947 while the proportion allotted to 
the mining and engineering industries 
dropped from 73.7% to 51.5%. 


On the other hand, the general de- 
mand for electric power increased 
markedly due to the shortage of coal, 
although production had actually de- 
creased, a tendency specially marked 
with the iron and steel industry. 


Another reason for this shortage of 
electric power was the change of the 
centre of demand from large scale con- 
sumers to small scale consumers, in 
particular for domestic heating, in 
conseauence of which lines designed 
for lighting were overloaded and to- 
gether with war damage etc. brought 
about a general weakening of power 
equipment and loss of efficiency in 
power transmission. 


As the iron and steel industry is 
largely dependent on the supply of 
power,- production of electric pig iron 
and electric furnace steel was hard hit 
by this shortage of electric power. Al- 
though basic materials for iron manu- 
facture, besides coal, are _ practically 
exhausted, there is a surplus of iron 
cre at the present rate of production; 
in contrast to the war years when 
stored ore was being used up. the 
amount in stock is increasing. Ths 
although during the war years (1942- 
45) there was On an average only 
67,000 metric tons of iron ore in stock, 
there was over a million metric tons 
in stock after the war, reaching 1,345.- 
000 metric tons towards the end of 
1947. The greater part of the ore is 
of inferior quality, but, if the produc- 
tion of fue] specially of coal, can be 
increased, it is possible to look for- 
ward to an increase in the production 
of iron and steel. In other words the 
shortage of coal is the main obstacle 
in the production of iron and _ steel. 
added to which there is the strained 


financial condition of the iron and 
steel manufacturers, which further 
prevents an--increase in production. 


The shortage. of power led to complete 
inactivity in the iron and steel indus- 
try, and to an inevitable change in the 
aspect of the structure of production. 


With regard to production facilities 
in the industry, there is, in the present 
state of activity, a surplus of equip- 
ment, although there is a decrease in 
the actual number due to war damage. 
Thus, of the 38 blast furnaces at the 
end of 1944, those in operation are the 
three at Yawata (2 furnaces with 
daily production of 350 metric tons, 
and one of 700 metric tons) and the 
one at Wanishi (a 225 metric ton fur- 
nace), with only 31 open-hearth fur- 
naces out of a total 200 operating. 
Such a drop in the proportion of fur- 
naces in Operation caused the larger 
companies to suffer management diffi- 
culties, and compelled them to alter 
their manufacturing methods. 
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JAPAN’S TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Exports 


Every Japanese Government since 
the end of the war has endeavoured 
to encourage exports; but in spite of 


all exertions, Japan’s foreign trade 
continues to show an unfavourable 
balance. 


This year the Government planned 
for doubling the previous year’s ex- 


ports. Unfortunately the published 
figures for the first half-year go to 
show that the plan has not been 


achieved, the total amount of exports 
for the period January-June 1948 be- 
ing US$77,360,000 as against US$84,- 
770,000 for the same period in 1947. 
If exports of the second half of this 
year are in proportion with those of 
the first half the total trade for the 
year is Jikely to show a deficit of 
US$20,000,000 against 1947. 

An analysis of Japanese trade re- 
turns indicates that the chief exports 
are textiles. The following tables 
show the percentage of textiles 
against other exports for the past few 
years, and the quantities exported:— 


The main markets for textiles are 
America and Asia, exportations to 
America consisting almost entirely of 
raw silk and to Asia of cotton manu- 
factures:— 


1948 

(Jan.- 

1946 1947 June) 

per per per 

cent cent. cent. 

U.SrAvey Wore 63.4 16.5 32.1 

ASiAy GB. ck we: 34.8 66.8 52.1 

Other Countries 1.8 16.7 15.8 

Suggested causes for the fall in ex- 
ports are:— 

Cotton ... Lack of purchasing power 


in Asia, due to political and economic 
instability. 


Rayon . Inferior quality and hgih 
prices, 

Raw Silk Inadequate advertis- 
ing. Competition from synthetic 
fibres. 

Other Commodities in general 


Unsettled rates of exchange. Impos- 
sibility for Japanese merchants to ob- 


per cent. tain accurate news about their mar- 
OSG ltr rite Sree ae vitae ses once 41.50 kets. This latter difficulty, however, 
LOAT A Riterteny aise rerio se ee 55.95 should now be removed with the an- 
1948 (Jan.-June) ........... 60.44 nouncement by General Headquarters 
1947 1947 1948 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
Cottonm var (1000 MIDS; ener ecer air 15,382 8,507 5,197 
Cotton Nabrie (1000) yds.)" Jo. eee: 234,074 167,806 168,258 
Ravons warn (1000) Ibs:) 4. eet ee 2,897 4,314 2,248 
Rayon Fabric (1000 yds.) ............ — 3,773 5,873 
RAWs Silke (Bae )e Bran crite aan cca at —_ 17,273 32,313 


The fal! in exports has also shown 
in other products. It was anticipated 
that increased importations of raw 
materials would enlarge the produc- 
tion of metals, machinery and utensils; 
but it has to be remembered that ex- 
ports cannot go up promptly as a re- 
sult, and other factors also have to be 
taken into consideration. Consequent- 
ly textiles are likely to remain the 
most important exports for a consider- 
able time to come. 


That increased production does not 
always mean increased exports, is 
shown in the following table, which 
gives the provortion of goods ex- 
ported:— 


—1947, first half year— 


Unit 
Cotton yarn .... 1,000 lb 157,074 
Cotton fabric .. 1,000 yd 333,173 
Rayon yarn .... 1,000 lb 3,924 
Rayon fabric .. 1,000 yd 11,014 


that the Far Eastern Commission has 
permitted travel outside Japan for 
commercial purposes. 

Great hopes are being pinned to the 
arrangements under which Japan will 
be able to conduct trade with five 
British Commonwealth countries (ex- 
cluding Hong Kong) for a year, to the 
minimum extent of £55 million. 


Exporting Houses 


An outline is given hereunder of 
some of the principal corporations con- 
nected with the export trade:— 

Toyo Tokei (Oriental Watch Com- 
pany), comprises three factories. As 
these factories were not damaged in 
the war, they have been able to com- 


15,382 9.8 108,484 8,500 
234,074: 70.3 328,997 167,806 
2,897 73.8 10,169 4,314 
813 7.4 10,123 424 


—second half year— 


Production Exports percent Production Exports per cent Production Exports 
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plete a turnover from making muni- 
tions to the production of timepieces. 
The Kamio factory produces clocks, 
alarm-clocks, meters, and camera 
bodies. The Hino factory’s products 
are wrist-watches and camera shut- 
ters. The Koishikawa factory makes 
timepiece bodies. Before the: war they 
exported large quantities of timepieces; 
now they have begun to make ship- 
ments to the South Sea areas, and have 
made a contract with American buy- 
ers. Production of automobile meters 
has been continued from pre-war days 
to the present, and now their output 
amounts to 90 per cent. of the total 
Japanese: production. 


Kato Seisakujo (Kato Works), with a 
paid-up capital of Yen 5,800,000, pro- 
duces mainly agricultural tractors, en- 
gineering and building tractors, petrol 
locomotives, and internal combustion 
engines. At the beginning of this year 
it exported products to the value of 
Yen 400.000 to Korea; and this has 
been followed by increased demands 
from Korea, as well as orders from 
the U.S.S.R. (especially for locomo- 
tives and accessories) amounting to 
Yen 7 million. At present they have 
not been able to make contracts with 
Indian and Philippine firms, but they 
are anticipating results. 


Miyata Seisakujo (Miyata Works) is 
the chief bicycle manufacturer. Up to 
now their output of bicycles has been 
6,500 or 7,500 a month but their in- 
tention is to increase this by 1,000 a 
month. As ae result of the high 
quality of their machines, enquiries 
are coming in from _ overseas firms. 
About one-half of their production 
goes abroad, amounting to about 80 
per cent. of all bicycles exported from 
Japan. The principal exports are to 
Indonesia. 


Camera Exports 


Recently the export of cameras has 
shown activity: the U.S.A., Indonesia, 
Hong Kong and the South Seas being 
markets. There are several makes of 
cameras, from the high-grade ‘“Can- 
non” and “Mamiya Six’ to cheap 
cameras almost in the toy class. As 
a rule there is a great demand for the 
cheap camera, as it allows a better 
margin to the overseas trader than the 
high-grade one. Most contracts are 
concluded under an exchange rate of 
Yen 400 to US$1. The only hindrance 
to the complete development of this 
trade is the question of exchange, but 
it is hoped that a rate will soon be 
fixed. 


—1948, first half year— 


per cent 

7.8 138,336 5,197 3.8 
51.0 426,363 168,258 39.5 
42.4 14,919 2,248 15.7 
6.9 


4.2 12,233 835 
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Production of Cement 


The mark set for this year was 2 
million tons of cement: but unfortu- 
nately lack of first quality coal, com- 
bined with labour problems, has caus- 
ed production to continue on a low 
level. For September, however, out- 
put reached the hightest point since 
the war; the Department of Commerce 
and Industry set a mark of 164,334 
tons for that month, whereas an out- 
put of 183,179 tons was reached. The 
production of cement is only one- 
third of the pre-war figures, owing to 
the removal of equipment overseas 
and conversion of plants to the making 
of potassium fertilizers. But as the 
lack of raw materials has forced many 
plants to turn to cement, there are 
hopes of increased production in res- 
ponse to the growing demand. 


Labour Demands. 


Dissatisfied with their pay of Yen 
5,900 a month, a strike of seamen was 
called by ‘the Civil and Merchant 
Marine Committee. It lasted for three 
weeks, tying up about 500 _ vessels, 
or over 70 per cent. of Japan’s ship- 
ping tonnage. The strike was called 
off on. December 20, after agreement 
had been reached with the shipping 
companies for an increase of 30 per 
cent. in the men’s wages, 


The Share Market 


For two years after the war share 
prices remained low, in contrast to 
prices; but last year they appreciated 
violently for the first time, and this 
advance continued until March of this 
year. Several factors, however, tended 
at that time to make the market in- 
active, the principal being: the release 
of an enormous quantity of shares by 
the Securities Coordinating Liquida- 
tion Committee; capital increase kept 
the market depressed until the latter 
part of October, with the exception 
of a minor rise in July. 

On the other hand, various circum- 


stances have since come into play 
to oifset the above adverse factors, 
some of the these being: (a) The 


American policy of emphasising the 
importance of Japan’s economic re- 
covery, which has led to the anticipa- 
tion of a rapid industrial revival. (b) 
The completion of the process of de- 


centralisation of various companies 
with the promise of more efficient 
management, (c) The realisation 


that the present level of share prices 
is abnormally low compared with the 
general commodity price level, com- 
modity prices having advanced from 
100 to 150 times against the pre-war 
level, whereas share prices have 
shown hardly any change. (d) The 
fact that the public, which has been 
putting its money into commodities, 
has now begun to invest in the security 
market. In this connection, it is 
noticeable that 26 million shares to 
the value of Yen 2,025 million, placed 
on the market during the past six 
months by the Securities Coordinating 
Liquidation Committee, together with 
extensive capital increases by various 
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THE JAPANESE PUBLIC AND THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


A public survey was recently conducted by the influential Japanese 
newspaper Asahi, to ascertain what the public knows about the labour move- 


ment. 


The result was as under:—(in per cent. of total):— 


TOKYO 


AllOver General TOKYO 
the Nation Public Labourers 
Should the labour move- A. Stronger 22 33 60 
ment be stronger than at B. Leave it 
present or weaker? as it is 19 15 19 
C. Weaker 20 20 1 
D. No pinion 39 32 9 
Do. you think the labour A. Yes 15 21 30 
unions have acted on the will B. Sometimes yes 
of the majority during these Sometimes no 21 18 28 
3 year? C. No 18 26 30 
D. No opinion 46 35 12 
Do you think recent labour A. Yes | 25 27 42 
unions have acted in the in- B. Sometimes yes 
terest of labourers? Sometimes no 23 22 30 
C. No Te 21 17 
D. No opinion 41 30 ll 
Do you think the labour A. Yes 16 19 34 
unions have recently actedfor B. Sometimes yes 
Japanese interests? Sometimes no 26 23 28 
(e. 21 28 25 
D. No opinion 37 30 13 
Do you think the managers A. Yes _ 13 19 24 
and administrators of all cor- B. Sometimes yes 
porations and factories under- Sometimes no 25 24 28 
stand the labour movement? C. No 19 29 40 
D. No opinion 43 28 8 
Do you think the methods A. Yes 12 13 19 
adopted by managers and ad- B. Sometimes yes 
ministrators have helped the Sometimes no 28 22 28 
reconstruction of Japanese C. No 18 31 39 
economy? D. No opinion 42 34 14 
Do you think the Govern- A. Yes | 15 18 21 
ment has understood the B. Sometimes yes é 
labour movement? Sometimes no 24 18 23 
Cc. No 17 34 45 
D. No opinion 44 30 11 


From this investigation it seems fairly clear that the Japanese people 
as yet understand very little about the trade unions and labour generally. 


companies, have been absorbed with 
comparative ease. 

As a result of the favourable factors 
mentioned above, recently the prices 
of shares have shown a greater in- 
crease tHan at any time since the 
war, This upward tendency is shown 
below:—(in Yen):— 


Oct. 1 Dec 1 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 291 399 
Toyo Spinning 482 498 
Nippon Spirning 247 320 
Daiken Industry 128 183 
Nippon Woollen 550 317 
Toyo Rayon 239 288 
Teikoku Rayon 271 337 
Nisshin Chemical 96 265 
Oji Paper 73 183 
Nippon Beer 363 478 
Nichiro Fishery 51 67 
Nippon Fishery 150 137 
Mitsubishi Mining 38 66 
Mitsui Mining 44 69 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industry 79 27 
Toshiba Electric 83 116 


INDICES OF MANUFACTURING AND 
MINING PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


(1931-33 average=100) 


1947 1948 1948 
Dec. June Sept 
Manufacturing In- 
Gustries;...... 28.4 41.8 46.8 
Iron & Steel ... 27.4 50.6 70.2 
Pigeons. sete 27.9 64.4 88.9 
Steel Material 27.1 443 61.7 
Chemicals -... 110.6 145.7 160.4 
Soda Ashi... blige i6ues) Loker 
Caustic Soda . 52:6 13226) 2184 
Calcium 
Cyanamide 85.7 149.8 118.6 
Ammonium 
Sulphate 157.0 204.4 218.4 
Superphosphate 
of Lime ... 63.5 82.4 101.2 
IPAaper mieten 33.5 448 49.6 
Ceramicgm gaa... 49.2 48.0 64.1 
Cement... 47.7 46.2 61.7 
Sheet Glass 557 056 743 
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THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


Judging from the production figures 
for ammonium sulphate and calcium 
eyanamide, and also from the supply 
situation of pyrites, the outlook of 
Japan’s fertilizer industry still remains 
dark. The total volume of nitrogenous 
fertilizer supplies from January to 
July, including ammonium _ sulphate, 
calcium cyanamide and ammonium 
nitrate (in terms of ammonium - sul- 
phate), amounted to 866,000 tons or only 
4,000 tons more than that for the cor- 
responding period last year. Supplies 
of ammonium sulphate and _ calcium 
cyanamide reveal a slight decrease. 
Thanks only to an increase in am- 
monium nitrate imports, the total sup- 
ply of nitrogenous fertilizers has 
shown an increase. 

On the other hand, the production 
of superphosphate shows an increase 
in contrast to the decreased production 


of nitrogenous fertilizer. Production 
1947 1948 1948 
Dec. June Sept. 
Textiles  ..7>. 15.45 25:9) 29:5 
Cotton Yarn USO B 24-8 3 236 
Staple Fibre Zone Oo. Ose 
Rayon Yarn PHA 53.4 62.6 
Cotton Fabrics 18.7 29.0 32.6 
Woollen. Yarn 1.8 25 2D 
Staple Fibre 
Walhie oon 30.7 40.2 58.4 
Silk Fabrics .. die a AKO co t.8: 
Woollen Fabrics 6.4 10.8 9.7 
WET ote cree eared 97.6 94.9 101.3 
Gold ene t= 26:8 20:8 32.2 
SUVeGr ay cece ce 5 ODL Om ooLO 
Coal ris meter: 11907 113: 2a G6 
Petroleum 65S inde ao 
Sulphur) .S5c0. 37.6 34.7 651.7 
Copper) ies enee DIG. Ga | Oke 
Average Pp ee sys  Gyehet 
Power & Gas 139.5 168.3 188.4 
POWEr Keaton ss 158.7 191.7 206.9 
Gas Horses 81.8 98.2 134.6 
Grand Average 59.6 72.8 80.6 


JAPANESE TEXTILES PRODUCTION 


(in square yards) 


Article 1948 1948 
March July 

Cotton Fabrics .. 72,092,968 77,838,653 
Staple Fibre 

WaADLiGs oni 3,203,308 4,204,630 
Rayon Fabrics 2,846,946 2,380,818 
Silk Fabrics: ..5.: 7,134,964 7,797,323 
Worsted Fabrics . 512,785 456,179 
Woollen Fabrics 1,403,440 1,898,951 
Spun Silk Fabrics 1,203,566 1,002,322 
Short Cut Silk 

Fibre Fabrics .. 42,593 9,750 
Silkk Mixture 595,189 881,158 
Pure Fiax Fabrics 748,363 860,706 
Mixed Flax Fabrics 571,702 374,133 
Pure Hemp Fabrics 80,268 24,045 
Mixed Hemp 

Mab rICS ume a sare 131,269 58,081 
Pure Ramie Fabrics 20,174 VWi2Zs 
Mixed Ramie 

Fabrics” ross. 158,492 320,662 
Jute Fabrics . 2,336 66,774 
Throstla Fabrics . 448,628 1,040,613 
Reprocessed Fabrics 30,688 78,917 

Total a ec 91,277, 679 99,316, 094 


figures for the period from January to 
July reached 531,000 tons, or an_ in- 
crease of 171,000 tons or roughly 47 


per cent as compared with the  cor- 
responding period of last year. 

With regard to this year’s spring 
fertilizer, despite production lags, 


supplies were fairly good. The main 
reason is that there was a big carry- 
over from last year of nitrogenous 
fertilizer of proportions seldom seen 
in recent years, while the production 
of superphosphate of lime was ex- 
tremely good from the autumn, last 
year, till April this year. 


The volume of supplies of nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer for the 1947-48 fertilizer 
year is practically the same as_ the 


figures for the previous year. Al- 
though the production of ammonium 
sulphate and calcium cyanamide 


dropped from the figure of 1,082,- 
000 tons for the preceding year 
to 991,000 tons this year, this decrease 
was made up by increased imports of 
ammonium nitrate, so that in the last 
analysis there was no great difference 
in total supplies available. 


Superphosphate during the same 
year showed increases in both carry- 
overs and in production, resulting in 
an increase of 129,000 tons in the 
volume of total supplies. This ten- 
dency coincides with that for spring 
fertilizers. Thus, in comparison with 
the previous year, situation with re- 
ferences to the supply and demand of 
fertilizer marks some improvement. 
But, the fact that a third of the total 
volume of nitrogenous fertilizer sup- 
ply was made up by imports of am- 
monium nitrate signifies that even 
now the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizer has not worked itself out of 
the doldrums. With regard to super- 
phosphate of lime, with merely the 
increase in production mentioned 
above, production will only barely 
meet about half of the current de 
mands. 


In ammonium - sulphate, calcium 
cyanamide and in superphosphate of 
lime, marked progress has been re- 
gistered along the road to recovery. 
The revival in the production of super- 
phosphate, calcium cyanamide and 
ammonium sulphate, especially super- 
phosphate of lime was begun from 
scratch, and it will be long before 
actual production can reach the pro- 
jected goal, much less come up to the 
pre-war level. 


Production During Past Four years 
(In 1,000 tons) 
Super- 


Ammonium Calcium phosphate 
Sulphate Cyanamide of Lime 


TOS ee wara 241 80 11 
pL Sas Cae 469 182 201 
LOST, Wirccmare cine 721 212 707 


1948 (estimate) 900 220 990 
1948 (schedule) 1,600 500 =: 1,600 


December 29 


The 1948 production .of ammonium 
sulphate is not estimated to exceed 900- 
000 metric tons; calcium cyanamide, 
220,000 tons; and superphosphate of 
lime, 900,000 tons. In, this event, the 
proportion between actual production 
and the goal will be from 44 to 56 per 
cent, only a slight increase as compared 
with the production figures for last 
year. 


Production Capacity 
(In 1,000 tons) 


Yearly Monthly Actual 
Capacity Capacity Production 


Ammonium Sul- 


phate. dees 1,400 120 75 
Calcium Cyana- 

MICE: tac tisgs sous 400 33 20 
Superphosphate 

Of TOWNS Vow ee 1,400 120 75 

The present annual productive 
capacity for ammonium sulphate is 


estimated at 1,400,000 tons, for calcium 
cyanamide—400,000 tons, for super- 
phosphate of lime—1,400,000 tons. In 
order to bring production back to this 
level, to date over Y5,000,000,000 (am- 
monium sulphate—Y3,900,000,000, cal- 
cium cyanamide — Y903,000,000 and 
superphosphates — Y349,000,000) in 
funds, roughly 100,000 tons of steel 
materials and three years in time 
were required. In_ spite of this, the 
actual operative capacity is far less 
than these figures. The actual month- 
ly productive capacity of ammonium 
sulphate and superphosphate of lime 


is about 75,000 tons monthly, while 
that of calcium cyanamide is barely 
20,0000 tons. If the production of 


101,000 tons for May, this year, for 
ammonium sulphate, the April figures 
for calcium cyanamide of 28,000 tons 
and the August figure for superphos- 
phate of lime of 110,800 tons are taken 
as indicative of normal production, it 
would be a mistake. These respective 
figures were achieved only by giving 
priority to the production of fertilizer 
during these months at the sacrifice 
of other industries. With the priority 
policy somewhat, mitigated, produc- 
tion soon began ‘to mark time. 


The causes for the lag in production 
of fertilizers are shortages of coal, 
electric power, cokes and direct raw 
materials. Especially, the recent scar- 
city in supplies of raw materials such 
as pyrites (for production of sulphuric 
acid), are the greatest hindrances. 


Roughly 90 per cent of the available 
sulphuric acid is consumed in the out- 
put of ammcnium sulphate and super- 
phosphate of lime. Furthermore, even 
to this day, the production of pyrites 
has been lagging, and the actual 
volume being mined is only about half 
of the required amount. These short- 
ages are almost fatal to the fertilizer 
producton industry. As for rock phos- 
phate the Allied Forces supplied a 
stock of 1,400,000 tons in terms of 
superphosphate. 


1948 
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KOREA’S AGRICULTURE 


Three-fourths of Korea’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. One of the 
important reasons that Japan annexed 
the peninsula in 1910 was her desire 
for the food products which Korea 
cculd supply. Korean agriculture is 
poor when compared to America’s, but 
it appeared a picture of wealth to the 
Japanese who were suffering annual 
food shortages in their own overcrowd- 
ed islands. 

A mountainous, heavily-populated 
ccuntry, Korea has limited area for 
farming and there are few large farms. 
Only two and one-half acres may yield 
the livelihood for a Korean family of 
five people, however meager that in- 
come may be. The people are poor 
and their farming is primitive. One- 
third of Korea’s agricultural lands are 
rice paddies, chopped into mountain 
sides or forming great steps among her 
fertile valleys. Many of these rice- 
growing ponds are too small to be 
cultivated with any but hand tools. 

Korean farm implements are usually 
primitive and simple in construction. 
A plow is made entirely of wood ex- 
cept for a steel or iron point and mold 
board. After plowing, wooden-pegged 
harrows or ordinary wooden planks, 
drawn by oxen, are used to level the 
sod. A short-handled hoe, with a steel 
blade, is used for cultivation and weed- 
ing. All grain harvesting is done with 
hand sickles. “L-shaped, with a 
straight blade instead of the usual 
“half-moon” type. 

Northern Korea is very mountainous 
and contains the majority of fields 
which are not permanently irrigated, 
as are the paddies. In the south the 
peninsula flattens out into smoother 
heights and wide, verdant valleys. 
Here, below the 38th parallel, are the 
richest farming regions. The ground is 
more suited for rice paddies and they 
equal the dry fields in area. 

Rice, the staple food of the Orient, 
grows best in paddies, where constant 
irrigation during early growth encour- 
ages a rich harvest from a small area. 
Grains such as millet and barley are 
grown in the dry fields, as are fruits, 
vegetables, melons, grapes, and the 
other edibles that stuck Korea's larder. 


Food Shortages 


One of the most important problems 
is the restoration of Korea’s food pro- 
duction to its prewar level. The pre- 
sent food shortage in Korea is due to 
two factors: short supply of native- 
grown food and a rapidly increasing 
population. Formerly Korea imported 
and exported foodstuffs and the coun- 
try appeared to be self-sufficient in 
food. However, the average prewar 
per capita caloric consumption was 
only 2077, which is low compared to 
that in other Far East countries and 
substantially lower than in European 
countries. 

An analysis of the foods that make 
up the Korean diet shows some deficien- 


cies because the food is primarily of 
vegetable and grain origin and is very 
meager in the items that come from 
animal sources. The prewar consump- 
tion of grains (rice, barley, millet, etc.) 
was approximately 379 pounds per per- 
son per year; of fish, 47 pounds per 
year; of meat, six pounds per year. 
The consumption of milk for the same 
period was one-third to one-half pound 
per person. With the present shortage 
ot food in Korea, the caloric intake is 
much lower than the prewar 2077, 
ranging from 1,000 to 1,800 except for 
special categories of workers who re- 
ceive a_ richer diet because of the 
strenuous nature of their work. 

The principal cause of the decline in 
Korea’s food production is the acute 
shortage of chemical fertilizers. 
Korea’s minimun annual needs for 
commercial fertilizers are 285,000 
metric tons of ammonium sulphate 
(21%), 178,000 metric tons of super- 
phosphate (16%), and 12,000 metric tons 
of potassium sulphate (50%). There 
are none of these fertilizers in southern 
Korea today. 

The Japanese established a number 
of. fertilizer plants in northern Korea, 
but there are practically none in. the 
American zone of occupation. During 
the war years, Japan used most chem- 
icals for her war machine and there 
has been a decreasing amount of fertili- 
zer produced in northern Korea since 
1939. Since August, 1915, imports of 
fertilizer to southern Korea have been 
negligible. As a result of this lack of 
fertilizer and over-cropping to feed the 
Japanese Army, Korean soils have be- 
come seriously depleted. 

In the meantime, available manures 
must be used to the limit to increase 
soil fertility. Korean iespedeza_ is 
used for cattle forage and makes an 
excellent manure when turned under 
the soil. Cotton seed cake, hydraulic- 
ally-pressed cotton seed, is used as a 
rich manure. Other green manures 
are obtained by plowing under the 
foliage of crops after harvesting. 

A secondary cause of the present 
food shortage is incomplete utilization 
of farm land. Many barren hills .in 
southern Korea could be utilized by 
farmers as dry fields. These will 
grow fruits, grains, and vegetables and 
provide pasturage for livestock. The 
population of Korea has doubled in 
the past thirty-five years. With such 
a rapid increase there will have to be 
much more complete usage of avail- 
able land if Korea is to avoid famine. 


Agricultural Output 


Korean grain crops, in order of im- 
portance, are: rice, barley, millet, 
wheat, rye corn, buckwheat, and sor- 
ghum. Other staples in the Korea diet 
are vegetables: radish, Chinese cab- 
bage, pumpkin, pepper, cucumber, 
melons, egg plant, onions, and garlic. 
These vegetables are not only eaten 
fresh or preserved, but are used for 


making kimchi, the Korean pickle. 
During tthe latter part of October, 
every member of a Korean family will 
devote two or three weeks to blending 
these vegetables in kimchi, which is 
second only to rice in the Korean diet. 

Vegetable production has increased 
in recent years because of home gar- 
dening, fostered by food shortages and 
inflation. Government is encouraging 
home gardens by distributing seed to 
families. Most of the seed has been 
locally produced. with additional quan- 
tities imported from Japan and the 
United States. 

Potatoes are becoming an increasing- 
ly importani crop in Korea. These 
tubers will furnish twice as much food 
value as rice, all factors in cultivation 
being equal. The potato may be 
double-cropped with rice by harvest- 
ing it from a rice field in the Spring 
hefore the rice seedlings are planted. 

Irish Cobbler is the principal potato 
grown on the peninsula. The Japanese 
imported great quantities of seed into 
Korea during the past twenty-five 
years. This healthy seed grew fine 
potatoes which were planted most 
extensively in Kangwon Province, a 
region which cannot raise many other 
crops because of pcor soil and moun- 
tainous terrain. 

Native-grown potato seed has not 
proven satisfactory because of the pre- 
valence of a virus disease, but attempts 
are being made by the Department of 
Agriculture to find disease-free areas 
in Korea where new seed may be raised. 
In June 1946 potato growers were call- 
ed together and lectured on improved 
methods of potato culture and selection 
of disease-free seed. A _ continuing 
field-education program is being car- 
ried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to encourage planting of this 
valuable crop. 

In the Spring of 1946, 500 tons of 
potato seed were imported from United 
States and were planted for a seed 
crop in disease-free areas. During 
1947 10,000 additional tons were im- 
ported to add to the crop in reviving 
Korea’s potato-growing industry. 


Cotton, Hemp, Silk 


Fibrous plants also play an impor- 
tant part in Korea’s_ agricultural 
econoniy. Climatic and soil: conditions 
of southern Korea are well-suited to 
growing’ cotton. American upland 
cotton was introduced to the peninsula 
in 1906 by the Japanese, who found 
the American varieties surpassed na- 
tive types in yield and quality. The 
cotton boll weevil is not present in 
Korea, but other pests, in particular, 
the pink cotton worm, plague the 
growth, 

Cotton seed oil is an important by- 
product which the Japanese exported 
before the war. The Japanese also 
converted some of this oil into a 
shortening which they used in their 
own country. Another by-product is 
cotton seed cake, mentioned earlier in 
this article, which was used for fer- 
tilizer and stock feed. 
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There are twenty-five cotton gins in 
the American zone which processed 
about 12,000,000 pounds of cotton in 
1946, enough for Korea’s needs. 


Other important fibers grown in 
Korea include hemp, which is princi- 
pally produced in Kangwon Province. 
There are six hemp rope mills in 
southern Korea, but most of Korea’s 
hemp is inferior to Manila hemp and 
does not have a great export value. 
Wangle, another important fiber used 
jn manufacture of mats, slippers and 
other coarse goods, is native to Korea. 
It is an important crop for export and 
its cultivation is being encouraged. In 
1946 a large increase in seed produc- 
tion was accomplished and a crop dou- 
ble that size was planned for 1947. 

Silk is also a valuable Korean pro- 
duct. It is a commodity that will be 
an important export item in the fu- 
ture and will help gain a position in 
world trade for Korea. At _ present, 
there is a small quantity of silk ready 
for export, 


Fruits 


Korean orchards were allowed to de- 
teriorate during the war and the Japa- 
nese ordered many of them cut to pro- 
vide room for more urgently needed 
crops. In addition, the lack of fertili- 
zer and sprays has resulted in many 
weak and diseased trees, but imports 
of insecticides and fungicides were or- 
dered. Apples are the most extensive- 
ly cultivated fruit, the native Kook 
Kwang variety being the most com- 
mon. Other apples include Jonathan, 
Ben Davis, and both red and yellow 
delicious types. Korea fruit growers 
also raise pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapes. 


Livestock 


The livestock industry plays a re- 
latively small part in Korean agricul- 
ture. The types of livestock raised in 
Korea, in order of importance, are: 
draft cattle, horses, dairy cattle, hogs, 
sheep, goats, and rabbits. Products 
and by-products are meat, eggs, hides, 
wool, milk, and milk products. 


Draft cattle, furnishing meat and 
serving as beasts of burden, are well 
adapted to the economy of Korean 
agriculture. During the war, Koreans 
and Japanese butchered many of these 
animals for foods so that there is a 
serious shortage of draft cattle today. 

Part of the Japanese Army stock 
released to the Koreans gave them an 
additional 7,000 horses. The midget 
horses seen in Korea are believed to 
have been originally brought here by 
the Army of Kublai Khan, Mongol 
emperor who conquered Korea in 1231. 
They roam wild in some 


areas of 

Korea. 
In large urban centers milk is an 
important item to the Korean, who 


considers it not only a food but also a 
medicine. Holstein cattle have been 
introduced to Korean dairies during 
the last twenty years by the Japanese. 
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KOREA’S FOREST & 


An important corner stone in the 
economy of Korea is its timber re- 


sources. Timber make boxes, railroad 
ties, matches, telephone poles, and 
countless supports, trimmings, and 


form, and walls; wood builds schools, 
and churches, and cities for Korea. It 
is not only an essential building mate- 
rial, but it is fuel for fire that prepares 
a Korean’s meal, heats his house, and 
turns the wheels of his smaller indus- 
tries. 

Seventy-three percent of Korean soil 
is suitable for forest production. Her 
climate is conducive to tree growth. 
Korean trees are strong, resistant types 
such as the Korean pine, a type of 
red pine that grows over all parts of 
the peninsula except on the highest 
mountains. Red and black pine, fir, 
alder, spruce, oak, birch, larch, maple, 
and bamboo are common to the coun- 
try. 

Despite the favourable conditions for 
timber growth, Korea is now a land 
with very few virgin forests. In three- 
fourths of the country, all natural tree 
reproduction has been replaced by arti- 
ficial planting. Of the few forests 
which stand today, over 70 percent of 
them are located above the 38th paral- 
lel. In addition to privately owned 
tracts, there are fourteen national 
forests controlled by the ‘two occupa- 
tion governments. Only two of these 
areas are in the American zone, both 
located in the mountains of Kangwon- 
Do Province near Samchok. 

Years ago, long before the Japanese 
entered Korea, most of the hills and 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


valleys were verdant with natural for- 
ests, sixty percent composed of Korean 
pines. No system existed for care and 
management of forests, of which 80 
percent were State-owned, and the peo- 
ple enjoyed freedom to exploit all ex- 
cept certain forbidden forests. Even 
these private estates were gradually 
opened to the citizens who unscrupul- 
ously felled the trees. 


Reforestation under the Japanese 


Upon Japanese annexation of Korea, 
unreserved State forest lands, which 
had often been completely cut over, 
were leased to individuals to be re- 
forested and ultimately transferred to 
the person upon accomplishment of re- 
forestation, a policy which is being con- 
tinued. The Japanese had formed 
habits, in their own land, of extensive 
reforestation because the small size of 
their nation precluded careless cutting. 
They were reputed to plant two new 
trees for every one which they cut in 
order that their meager forest lands 
might provide for their needs. With 
this training well in mind, they readily 
saw the folly of Korea’s complete lack 
of reforestation. 

The Koreans cared only for the pines 
in their forests and recklessly cut all 
caks and broad-leaf trees for fuel and 
fertilizer. To remedy this practice the 
Japanese Government General in Jan- 
undergrowth by natural means, (2) 
of reforestation, to obtain woods and 
ed on three essential points, (1) preser- 
vation of ferest lands to save expense 


CIS RE OA BEES LE SEL NEI YR I EES DE IELTS EEE TE IELTS 


There are a few white leghorn 
chicken farrns, but most poultry is 
raised by families with four or five 
fowls to a household. Agriculture ex- 
perimental stations have chicken flocks 
and chicks are distributed from ‘these 
centers to farmers. A few geese are 
kept as “watchdogs”, hissing when 
strangers approach. Other poultry in- 
clude turkeys and ducks. 

Korean country folk eat little dairy 
produce. Their complete poverty 
compels them to sell all such food to 
markets in cities, where dairy products 
are sought. 

Berkshire hogs have completely re- 
placed the native razor-backs for farm 
production. Pigs are raised in the 
country until they are two months old. 
After weaning, they are sold to city 
dwellers to be raised on garbage and 
then sold or eaten. Some experimen- 
tal stations raise pigs, distributing 
their young to local farmers. 

In 1914, the Japanese imported sheep 
to Korea from Mongolia and later 
from the United States and Australia. 
However, sheep raising in Korea has 
never been completely successful. At 
present, a few head are raised on 
farms in the areas where it is profit- 
able, but most hillsides are too barren 
to offer much torage for sheep. The 
production of wool is important to the 


manufacture of textiles; and Gov- 
ernment, realising that continued 
attempts at sheep raising would 


be futile, is encouraging raising 
of goats for milk, mutton, and 
fleece. The Sainen breed is. preferred 
in Korea, where it can forage in areas 
too sparse in palatable grass for sheep. 
Farmers are being educated in the ad- 
vantages of  goat-raising. Another 
step in increasing goat and sheep rais-~- 
ing is experimentation, conducted 
by Government, to develop a palatable 
pasture grass to be planted on barren 
hills which are not producing timber: 

The Department of Agriculture is 
launching a program to revive pas- 
ture land and thus encourage farmers 
to raise more livestock. The number 
of farm animals in Korea was cut in 
half by the war food shortages. 


Each province has a farmers’ train- 
ing station and agriculture technical 
training school in which farmers learn 
of agriculture’s latest improvements. 
Graduates from these schools have 
shown an effort to increase the pro- 
duction of livestock, silk worms, and 
green manures, They have also co- 
operated with Government in collec- 
tion of summer grains to prevent fu- 
ture food shortages. The Government 
is educating farmers to revitalize their 
lands and eventually to produce more 
than enough food for Korea's needs. 
Food shortages of today are minor 
compared to the famine which will 
overtake Korea’s swiftly multiplying 
population in future years if farm pro- 
duction is not equally increased. 


1948 


uary 1933 introduced new policies bas- 
growing more wood for fuel than for 
lumber, making more profits from for- 
est lands, and on farming fields and 
stock farms, and (3) protection of young 
trees and undergrowth, and restrictions 
on gathering blossorns and herbs, but 
encouragement of profitable felling of 
large trees and increase in variety of 
trees. 

Reforestation projects were begun by 
the Japanese around the larger cities 
te prevent hill erosion and to afford a 
future supply of timber. A national 
Arbour Day, commemorating the anni- 
versary of the death of the first Em- 
peror of Japan, was celebrated on April 
3 each year when Korean and Japanese 
societies, schools and other organiza- 
tions would plant rows of seedling 
trees in the denuded forest regions. By 
1935, the psople had planted over four 
billion seedlings in State forest areas. 

The Japanese compiled many picture 
albums showing the “before and after” 
effects of their reforestation work. Pic- 
tures would show a hill; eroded, plant- 
ed, then covered with trees. By Japan- 
ese indications, Korea’s hills were 
gradually meeting timber demand by 
careful replanting and controlled cut- 
ting. Then Japan attacked Pearl Hiar- 
bour and the energies of her empire 
were employed in desperate attempts 
to sustain her war machine. Barracks, 
rifle stocks, factory construction mate- 
rials, and thousands of other special 
burdens were squeezed into the lumber 
market. Workers who had been em- 
ployed in guarding forests and replant- 
ing levelled sections were drafted into 
more urgent occupations. Frantic for 
more gasoline and diesel oil, the gov- 
ernment experimented and found that 
they could extract oil from tree roots 
which they processed into petroleum. 
Timber growth was. slaughtered and 
the reforestation work of years was 
undone. When American forces entered 
Korea they found the hills pitifully bar- 
ren of forest growth. 


Postwar Situation 


As Military Government was formed 
and a picture of the economic situation 
of Korea drawn up, a blemish of des- 
truction blotted the forestry situation. 
With no controls by experimental sta- 
tions, diseases and pests such as bark 
beetles, wood engravers, and pine 
moths were playing havoc with the 
country’s forests. But the worst fate 
was being wrought by a people without 
government. Koreans were deliberate 
ly burning off large tracts of timber to 
plant farms—farms which were destin- 
ed to fail in a very few years due to 
chemical and bacterial loss caused by 
the burning. Even greater damage was 
Gone by illegal cutting. Such cutting 
had ravished 35 percent of Korea’s 
sparse forests in only the four years 
since 1941. 

The forested estates were abandoned 
by wealthy Japanese when they fled 
the country. Koreans had looked long- 
ingly at these forbidden lands as they 
sought to gather enough leaves, and 
twigs, and dried grass to feed the fires 
that warmed their homes and cooked 
their rice. Now there were no over- 
lords to penalize them and the people 
invaded these timbered lands, felled 
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and fired with an extravagance that 
comes with sudden wealth. Many trees 
were cut and abandoned out of pure 
spite for their banished Japanese lords. 
Small trees were hacked down and their 
tops cut for fertilizer. The people were 
destroying the Korean forests when 
Military Government stepped in to save 
her timber. 

A Bureau of Forestry was set up to 
study Korean forestry and to derive 
methods of saving timber and reforest- 
ing the peninsula in order that Korea 
might have adequate wood for her in- 
creasing needs in the future. Forest 
police were increased from 1,000 to 
1,700 in an effort to curb tree destruc- 
tion, but these gendarmes were often 
met by a complete lack of respect from 
the people who had learned to respect 
only men who carried weapons and 
were not reticent in using them. These 
police were not permitted initially to 
carry fire arms. The Bureau has drawn 
up a Plan to include all former Japan- 
ese forests in the National Forests, 
which are under immediate jurisdic- 
tion of Government. The Forestry 
Bureau and Provincial Forestry Sec- 
tions will control all cutting operations 
as well as reforesting cut-over areas. 

Although all operators are required 
by law to secure permisson from their 
Provincial Forestry Section before fell- 
ing trees, some illegal cutting is still 
being done. During the winter, Koreans 
were compelled to cut fire wood close to 
their homes at a distance over which it 
could be hauled by hand or animal as 
there were few trucks available. This 
meant that small trees in areas of sparse 
growth were sacrificed. A complete 
lack of further tree growth in thess 
areas will result as parent trees are 
gone, whereas in forested areas, certain 
trees are taken for firewood while 
others are left to continue propagation 
of the timber land. 

Fire continues to be a chief destroyer 
of Korean timber. During the three 
months of February, March, and April 
of 1946, 65,000 acres of timber land 
were burned by 57 fires, many started 
by people desirous of clearing land for 
farming. Through the Korean press, 
the Bureau of Forestry published these 
figures and warned that it, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Justice 
and provincial police department, would 
take strong prosecution measures 
against anyone destroying forests by 
fire. Repatriates, coming back to Korea 
from Japan and other Pacific areas, are 
homesteading in forests and burning off 
areas for their farms. Another reason 
for firing of woods by farmers is an at- 
tempt to drive off predatory animals 
by destroying their forest homes near 
farms. Because the Koreans are not 
allowed to possess fire arms, they use 
this recourse as a method of protecting 
their livestock and crops. 

Under Government control, some 
timber is being cut in the national for- 
ests of Kangwon-Do Province. Narrow- 
gauge locomotives, secured through the 
Emergency Civilian Supply Program, 
will be used to haul tmiber from the 
forest lands to the port of Hosan-ni, 
about 25 miles south of the town of 
Samchok. The logs are transported by 
LST around the tip of the peninsula 
and up the western coast to Inchon 
where they are unloaded to be used in 


the vitally needed building projects of 
Korea. 


Wood Industry 


Saw mills make fiooring, molding, 
veneer, and other finished cuts, as well 
as railroad ties and similar cuts. There 
are a few plywood mills, one of the 
largest being located at Inchon. Korean 
logs do not compare with American 
standards. The Koreans are ingenious 
at cutting all available boards out of a 
log. Although the quality of most 
lumber is low, the Korean will fashion 
a board out of nearly every trimming 
from a log. Pine and larch (both 
Korean and Japanese) are used in the 
manufacture of mine props, railroad 
ties, box wood, ship timbers, furniture, 
pulp paper, matches, chop sticks, 
lacquer-ware and resin. Nutting pine, 
which yields a small nut highly prized 
by the Koreans, is used for interior 
woodwork in house construction. 

Chestnut, a very durable wood, is 
used principally for railroad ties and 
telephone poles. Oak is burned to pro- 
duce charcoal and is also used as lum- 

er for flooring and furniture where its 
bardness will withstand rough usage. 
Some bamboo is imported from Japan 
in addition to that grown in Korea, and 
it finds wids use in the manufacture of 
brooms, fishing equipment, furniture, 
crnamental screens, and as scaffolding 
for building construction. Wood pulp 
is used in paper manufacture, but there 
is not a sufficient quantity available. 
The Bureau. of Forestry is making ar- 
rangements to import pulp from other 
countries. 

A central forestry experimental sta- 
tion is located near Seoul, and smaller 
stations are situated in.each of the pro- 
vinces. A national experiment station 
for southern Korea is being set up in 
the former Japanese Kyushu and Kyoto 
University forests located near _ the: 
junction of Cholla Namdo, Cholla 
Pukto, and Kyongsang Namdo province. 
These stations are conducting experi- 
ments to determine strength of Korean 
woods and wood products, the rate of 
growth of individual tree types, best 
methods of wood preservation, and im- 
proved pulp and paper manufacture. 
Studies are being made of soil from the 
Gifferent areas of the peninsula, and re- 
search in wood utilization, germination, 
and improved lacquer woodwork are 
being conducted. With remaining 
stocks of oil extracted from tree-roots 
by the Japanese, Government is con- 
tinuing to supervise refining of it into 
synthetic gasoline. As soon as these 
stocks are exhausted, no more produc- 
tion will be attempted as the costs are: 
prohibitive in a peacetime economy. 


Prospects 


Over 90,000,000 young trees were 
planted by members of Korean organ- 
izations, schools, clubs, churches, ana 
by government employees during the 
Emancipation Planting We2k which 
aimed to have young trees firmly plant- 
ed in the soil so that their roots might 
hold back erosion during the summer 
rains. Unexpectedly, these rains came 
early last year and large numbers of 
the young trees were uprooted and 
washed away before they had a chance 
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PHILIPPINE IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


By Countries 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1948 


Per Per 3 
or falue dae Ccat Cent Total. Cent sdyomestic 
Country (Pesos) Distribution Imports Distribution Exports Distribution Exports  Re-exports 
Total 955,200,806 100.00 606,135,260 100.00 349,065,546 100.00 318,267,660 30,797,886 
United, Statesrec .quscmtsre 200. 730,641,814 76.49 511,749,410 84.43, 218,892,208 62.71 By Pere 
Chinaao geass. ee 25,184,417 2.64 23,048,458 3.81  _ 2,135,959 a 1107009 1'451°099 
Japa riieteh seer) erie «Aa ne 19,746,330 2.07 2,188,132 36 17,558,198 5. : Hote ee 714908 
Pranus’ pate. sates... ose 19,723,975 2.06 805.392 113 18,918,583 oa Seng aieowese 
Dutch East Indies ..........0... 19,143,102") 2.00" 9,996,372 1.65. 9146, TaD AEC ie eee 102 622 
Ginkda we niee Haris. (neres, 16,359,772 1.71 8,010,556 1.32 8,349,216 2.39 Pega a on0 
Depniark Mae ene. peas. 12,461,621 1.31 255,224 04 12,206,397 3.50 2 ae te 
Poanatadbeeatnty: ofeee, 12, 66: 8,597,503 90 = LR eee ae 
GieatwBritainwe.cem <. aeeen see 8,563.891 -90 4,929,674 81 3,634,217 1.04 kt an 
Belgien whats 33, eee RS 7,499,155 794,667,940 OT eee eae oases 2 
Tiniy anatase ts. a ae. oN Be 6,822,159 ‘71 819,928 14 6,002,281 «1.72 6,002,231 = 
Swedenie Weed aged Bee era ee 6,441,911 67 2,690,992 "44 «3,750,919 1.08 3,730.918 Miri 
Inciagee acc see ete. 5,951,302 62 4,587,066 76 1,364,236 39], ae ee 
iNetherlandsat ee eat. tee 5,069.373 53 527,286 09 es 1.30 4,54 087 = 
Ecuadorsenpeeeinee nc es. re 5.019,780 52 5,018.96 : = 
Avsentiviand ieukiecs., Bis 4,236,224 44 = ‘1,718,964 (28 —«-2,517,260 72 apet 2,254,074 
Genmianyan i siccan o. teens 3,869,839 41 75,724 01 SO SAO eee 4508 : 
British East Indies ............. 3,830,227 40 3,819,442 63 peal a 3.407359 | 
Teorsayrn Ba eer oe naa: 3,407,350 36 = = wegient onan re 598to Fees 
Astle Gee 3,389,213 36 3,223,262 53, 165,951 PEt i po: 
Hongkong meee sae eke ret 3,239,861 .34 240,294 .04 2,999,567 86 abe gd Nid 
Switzerland mee pee eerer hence s 3,081,162 32 -2,118,344 .35 962,818 28 962.8 - 
INGIWiAV am eco et eneee oeior rete 3,070,228 32 624,976 - eae a? fpr e ms 
Brazile Weer. ieee shin <oMeeeaee 3,032.025 32 3,027,680 5 ’ as ; 
British Atri came iereeey ere eee 2,951,838 30 86.998 ‘01 2,864,840 82 2,210,740 854,100 
PeESIA MPM aeete y os oetcne eta 2,658.242 -28 2,658,240 44 i er ae 
FE leet ar eee ele aol 2,565,931 27 1,466,114 24 1,099,817 32 135.634 seane 
PSNI SHEER > ties spe, MRR RR ce 2.384,712 25 312.112 ‘05. —«-2,072,600 59 2,072,600 nae 
Soames 2,245,328 241,397,754 23 847,674 24 poe fe 
Cobain a icae Cb vacstasonaeen ey. erckers 1,454.932 15 1,454,932 : = ar a no 
INUIT ENE) «iio ae eee as Aa 1,400.814 15 996,602 16. 404,212 12 1 i r pe 
Wrench cAtviCa aes... ah eek. sali ats 1,187.715 12 — _— 1,187,715 34 eS "198'108 
SIE . zm aaeaagle aerate: arn 1,058,253 a 121.618 02 936,635 27 738. i a 
Czechoslovakia, sais en yan innen 885,046 09 305.046 _ 05 580.000 AT £80.00 Eee 
Dietary ag ae en yah le Wee sles: 826,961 09 57,680 01 769,281 22 693,733 Re: 
By Nationality of Traders 
UIE SET RUC ERS SE TEED (In Pesos) 
to get a firm hold in the soil. But the ; 
Emancipation Planting Week marked Domestic 
the beginning of a ten year reforesta- Nationality Total Trade Imports Exports Exports Re-exports 
tion program. Planting of Korea will 
serve three functions: first, to furnish WSN, gare 340.221,505 168,405,856 171,815.649 159,749,173 12,066.476 
firewood; second, to prevent floods by Chinese .... 307.618,647 242,758,328 64,860,319 63.020.227 _—«:1,840.092 
absorption of rainwater by roots and Filipino .... 210,701.842 136,382,928 74,318,914  61.106,893 13,212 021 
undergrowth with gradual release of British ....  37,922.080 23,245,728 14696352 13,947,603 748.749 
moisture during the dry season; and Spanish .... 21,970.224 4,454,622 17,515,602 17,479,412 36,190 
third, to recover Korea’s lumber indus- MSS wee ne 15,289,481 15,198,014 91,467 57,754 33,713 
try. British-Indian —_5,781.074 5,640,768 140 306 97,234 43,072 
Millions of seeds will be gathered Symlan: vie. 5,454,565 5,254,136 200,429 200,429 — 
every year and planted in nurseries Dutch nee 2,703.390 91,524 2,611,866 509850 2,102,016 
throughout the peninsula. After one or French ...... 2,498,102 1,383,304 1,114,798 528,400 586,393 
two years, depending on the species, Panama we 1,337.662 1,337,662 7 = a 
the seedlings will be ready to plant German ... 768.811 68,756 700.055: 700,055 — 
Fertile hills will be terraced and plant- Danish ..... 736,945 2,926 734,019 733,819 200 
ed, and in ten years, if these projects Swedish ... 714,058 714,058 — _ — 
are adequately protected, Korean tim- Turkish Sc 625,338 625,338 lm 2 one 
ber growth should be well on the road Argantinian . 330,417 262,032 68,385 67,225 1,160 
toward meeting the country’s needs. Siamese ... 121,372 170 121,202 _ 121,202 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


For the first half year of 1948, 
period January /June 1947. 


Values in Philippine Pesos. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


1948 


Quantity 
1. Copra— 


Value 


compared with the 


1g! aay 


Quantity 


Value 


Total: Kilo. 332,144,592 179,007,651 484,969,564 181,133,094 


US. 

France 35,430,891 
Denmark 18,215,657 
Poland 15,748,048 
Japan 16,828,089 
Canada 12,446 912 
Italy 10,104,190 
Netherlands 6,502,414 
Germany 4,892,040 
Austria 3,454,400 


Oth. countries 17,613,262 


18,902,508 
9,376,310 
8,597,503 
8,262,742 
7,261,615 
4,818,778 
3 743,464 
2,498,273 
2,072,600 
8,640,744 


2. Abaca, unmanufactured— 


Total: Bale 363,446 
US. 146,966 
Japan 76,978 
Grt. Britain 47,570 
Norway 12,168 
Denmark 13,320 
Germany 11,412 
Belgium 11,170 
Canada 5,097 
China 2,745 
Portugal 2,635 
Oth. countries 15,391 


2 


Total: Kilo. 30,044,967 
US. 29,708,947 
Canada 303,362 
Hawaii 32,658 
Hongkong == 
4. Sugar— 


Total: Kilo. 118,680,079 


US. 118,680,019 
Netherlands 60 


3. Desiccated coconut— 


35,280,130 


17,772,377 
6 660,687 
3,397,042 
1,479,617 
1,239,702 
1,108,519 
1,092,195 

606,593 
383,367 
228,789 
1,311,242 


31,396,367 
30,977 892 
375,731 
42,744 


22,032,386 


22,032,362 
24 


46,137,893 
30,321 864 
5,080,000 


14,493,306 
24,385,096 
7,965,000 


7,416 800 
81,742,422 


373,484 
280,709 


775 
25,940 


5,989,188 


5,839,321 
34,012 
16,085 
99,770 


5. Coconut oil (inedible and edible)— 


Total: Kilo. 19,920,109 17,876,850 5,379,832 
US. 18,258,690 16,276,526 3,110,074 
Italy 1,012,544 235,016 325,000 
Brit. Africa 590,047 589,711 = 
Arabia 52,991 67,758 = 
Japan 5,010 6,143 = 
Guam 810 1,680 = 
Hongkong 17 16 = 
Netherlands = 5: 1,477,296 
Belgium — = 467,462 
6. Embroideries— 

Total— — 5,057,372 = 
US. — 5,507,336 = 
Hawaii oa 36 = 
Guam = ome = 


190,908,689 104,833,114 267,427,183 100,265,154 


17 143.688 
12,048,653 
973 125 


5,552,846 
7,993,397 
1,615,400 


3,076,111 
32 464,720 


35 827,083 
27,118,907 


1,888,565 
726,265 
1,213,357 


2,030,601 
437,631 
6,175 
81,876 
2,323,706 


5,578,066 


5,415,478 
34,650 
22.338 

105,600 


4,126,686 


2.400,840 
236,000 


blah 


1,119,840 
370,000 


369,705 


360 109 
3,663 
5,933 


Quantity 


1948 
Value 


7. Copra Meal or Cake— 


Total: Kilo. 30,005,151 
Sweden 14,157,133 
Danmark 9,239,366 
Netherlands 4,171,850 
US. 1,850,081 
Belgium 485,030 
Italy 101,660 
French Africa 91 
France —= 
8. Chromite— 


Total: Kilo, 114,819,581 


US. 105,691,481 
Grt. Britain 9,128,000 
Belgium 100 
Seehope— 

Total: Kilo. 1,946,597 
Malaya 524,550 
US. 492,342 
Dutch E. Ind. 228,127 
French E. Ind. 94,368 
Brit. Africa 82 482 
Arabia 67,192 
Hongkong 66,181 
Siam 79,128 
China 42,487 
Panama, 

Canal Zone 38,948 


Oth. countries 230,792 


4,489,056 


2,071,654 
1,439,340 
595,332 
275,850 
90,865 
16,000 

15 


2,253,726 


2,105,721 
138,000 
5 


2,058,237 


550,145 
465,605 
240,875 
116,164 
113,373 
98,193 
75,287 
70,053 
62,306 


48,746 
317,490 


10. Lumber and Timber— 


Total: Bd.Ft. 7,779,437 
U.S. 6,953,752 
China 764 305 
Hawaii 61,350 
Hongkong 30 
11, Other 

Exports in- 

cluding Re- 

Exports — 
Total Export = 


1,829,482 
1,672,091 
137,575 


19,786 
30 


47,784,289 
349 065,545 


697 


1947 
Quantity Value 


9,234,455 
5,991 421 
2,276 634 

107,325 


151,875 


707,200 


3,048,000 
3,048,000 


1,206,511 
127,157 
565,293 

12,560 
22,142 
129,261 
8,090 
60,451 
36,278 
54,982 


18,745 
171,552 


tal 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 


1. Cotton and manufactures— 


Dota ea hctemaa eee 
United States 
nina Bom seawoaaatoee 
Great Britain 
Switzerland 


Czechoslovakia 
Hongkong 


Other countries ....secrceree 


1948 
Value 


75,187,038 
63,455,078 


9,441,372 
778,884 
509,682 
507,267 
233,754 

92,676 
54,366 
40,814 
25,720 
47,430 


1,630,414 
1,169,088 
306,500 
18,444 


28,382 


108,000 


120,000 
120,000 


1,551,302 
182,386 
669,500 

13,890 
33,593 
184,987 
11,414 
79,159 
51,327 
76,259 


27,235 
221,452 


20,343,456 


250,679,800 


1947 
Value 
83,743,230 
78,736,164 
1,988,464 

610,140 
189,958 


152,450 


2,066,054 
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1948 1947 1948 1947 
Value Value: Value Value: 
2 Rayon and other synthetic textiles— 5. Mineral oil etrole oducts) — 
Total :&. 0s seccacgs cane ncoa ch im 0,1G3,060" -140/508,710 ils, (petrolewns gnocscts) 
—<$<— Ss ——_——— Totale cscs are eee 31,343, 
United States ............00. 60,000,908 46,407,302 SERS SS: a ee 
China oo. eee ee eee e reser eee 43,46 7,7 United States: acest oesceee 12,434,842 5,654,990 
Switzcrlandaen entree 38,314 SE ATA” Dutch: Bact Indias Gee 9.273.654 1548-086 
Italy BE A sake stero es hoa,e sine 13,404 5,750 British East Indies .......... 3.749.164 3'004,930 
Belgium ....++-.e+sseseeeeees 12,376 19 B20" AT abla eaten occa ore mene 3,223,262 1,638,512 
Japan... sees seer eee es 6,406 Pe Persia 5-0 tcc er eS veto 2,658,036 2:977.548 
Hongkong ...........+++++-- 5,656 59 Switzerland) #: 3..3...6 es op 3,650 ao 
BYANCOT 6 a5 Sk Sevea tree a pe ccmisrneteme 4,728 7,476 Great Britain ............... 1,034 5,126 
CBBBIAS cons 28th doses el 3,634 i Auustraliot seit. Samet ixd 48'546 
SPB cis crc rertrersterete bun seo tase 1,876 1,388 Netherlands: 22. 4 eee eee a 3'088 
Sweden... os. ese esses eee e es 1,662 ae Italyuht.jot avai een a ee _ 1,232 
Other wcountriess eevee cine 1,492 17,778 D 
3. Grains and preparations— 6. Iron and steel and munufactures— 

OUR REIN Giese Mierscoton one 42,874,906 75,052,710 Tolan) Oe eaeaces 2. aes 30,175.814. ogueareal 
BANIoe hee te edie, aed ore . - United Stetsgr a... caine 25,287,140 17,415,226 
Canadaibiis sia tieet cn ate ae 3,917,906 8,609,850 beige # Wyo aieimle te ac eein a eae bey 
Chinen ctr cee yee eeertee 832,124 GAS EEE «Sinai sane ee pee 146,166 
EB EM Weve ona 2 eer hig) ~ Great Britainiy.....:. saa 626,096 546,374 

ISUrGlia’ We eis ken cae ce ahs 166,240 36,546 , 
Siam 80,550 4.966.620 Swedens 2. tos. 5... 108,698 56,09 

Se et aa aad tas es ; ars Ttaly #85. 2h eee ee eee 73,818 ae 
Sea RG ose EOS ANA ety Mikes Natherlands "sia ee 29/546 35,862 
eee RT ee > AUStiiatee oda ceter eel «ose sta meters 15,412 — 
ELON GCON Goa teteter ote cimeverale) oh srevounietels 2,538 = Austell 12’702 
Otker countries ...........-. 2,214 260,674 Osea. aap eae eee ee oe neta Bete 
4. Automobiles, parts of and tires— 

Gt alee Coe a eee 33,323,240 26,132,778 7. Tobacco and manufactures— 
limited Gtatesmment ts herr eae 33,162,546 a0 28 ae iROtal a pciele=teters eHIBOUS SESE 23,509,412 26,011,836 
Graal OVItAiNw gn secs ccc ateteiane 124,794 ws —- O 
ee ey or ae ae 27,570 66,280 United States ............... 23,509,028  26,011.702 
Gal ypate.c cis sretetcts easisss so. soavssefeiene 5628 59,906 Se as Frente ets sc Sees ase es 
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PHILIPPINE SHIPPING STATISTICS FOR THE FIRST HALF YEAR 1948 


Out of the 504 vessels which loaded out of the Fhilippines, America flag vessels headed the list, with 251 vessels 
carrying 47.85% of the total exports. 
Ist half 1948 


American British Canadian Chinese Danish Dutch fab pee French Japanese Norwegian Panamanian Swedish 
6 6 


No. of Vessels 251 54 3 1 22 47 

Tons Bore 442,202 60,436 11,134 13,004 61,486 37,239 37,484 16,294 6,000 148,350 11,684 78,003 

PeraCente sis: 47.85 6.54 NEPAL 1.41 6.66 4.03 4.10 1.76 65 16.07 1.27 8.45 
Ist half 1947 

No. of Vessels ieee 49 2 6 24 20 28 1 _— 44 3 Pate 

OHMS a: Patera ice 354,049 57,479 9.00 1.34 54,182 12,246 34,655 4,550 — 108,095 9,000 52,976 


Per Cent ... 50.38 8.18 1,29 20 nts elias 4.93 65 — 15.38 1.28 7.54 


